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THE BISHOPS AT GLASTONBURY: THE PROCESSION FROM ST. JOHN’S CHURCH TO THE ABBEY RUINS.—[From a Photograph by Ivor Castle, Bristol.] 











OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


T statement of the Commander-in-Chief that to carry tl 
( irs into battle under the modern conditions of warfa 

be an act of suicide is no doubt l grounded | 

iid L i mar Tor yea] I precisio!r 
th v vould, from a mulitar ] it of ywiew, I i 
\ his rank would not be high enough to gi 
1 It however, a serious blow to the romar 

| with t colours wrapped round o1 l 

t l d quite the 1 t noble exit from the 1 L ol 
I it would now only iggest fit for ] if 

1 Who on venturing into a field ! bull i t 
\ ecessarily wave red rag I} ul 
1 certa to provoke the ttent It! Lee-Metf i 
lo jyud I the pertor ince t Disk the ea ¢ 
rif] ! yr erect | i t | ( rded; 1 
a t t il Nh ! at l iW ilts ! I i 
i bia k with the delusive ayy iran f be ne il it to 
fire, from some chivalric notion, into the air. To a warrior 
of [he Vifties ” these attitudes must be ve ry confusing. 


A much greater revolution in warfare will, however, be 
effected if anvihing comes of the new French rifle which 
discharges vitriol instead of bullets. It is amazing how a 
gallant a nation should have invented such 


Heroes do not fear death, but 


i iber of so 


a weapon naturally 


shrink from disfigurement. The Duke of Wellington, we 
are told in the Latin Grammar (comic), would ‘* walk 
among the cannon-balls, him not caring one blow”; but 
even the great Duke would hardly have exhibited the 


same indifference to rifles squirting vitriol. No decent- 
looking soldier will be got to face them; they will have to 
be approached backwards. This will entail a new system 
of drill. Think of a whole regiment charging backwards! 
If both forces are possessed of this novel weapon, the spec- 
tucle will be doubly entertaining. Our ideas will not only 
be transformed, but inverted. When our warriors return, 
they will no longer exhibit with pride the wounds they 
have received in front quute the reverse; the more behind 
the better. ‘Those between the shoulders you can seo 
them better than I can) were received when I carried th 
vitriol battery, and those lower down when I volunteered 
for the forlorn hope.”’ Ancient warriors who have been 
wounded, as it were, in the old places will have to make 
explanations: ‘It was before the vitriol days, you see, 


when we used to face the enemy.” 


It is curious how much “ orders” are valued, even by 
people who have never earned them 
All for a handful of silver he left us; 
All for a jewel to stick in his coat. 

The attraction of a handful of silver, even in the present 
depreciated state of the currency, can be understood, for, 
after all, there is nothing like ready-money ; but that of the 
jewel, which is rarely, I believe, a real one, is less intelligible. 
It is cheaper to ‘stick in one’s coat” than a buttonhole, 
indeed, and lasts much longer, but otherwise its value in 
nine cases out of ten is absolutely nil. The Garter, the 
Bath, arid a few others are recognisable at sight, but in 
the vast majority of cases the beholder no more knows 
what it is than why the possessor has had it conferred 
upon him. One of the most dreadful mistakes ever com- 
mitted was caused by an order in combination with an 
unfortunate resemblance. <A friend of mine had a Colonial 
acquaintance who was very like a certain eminent 
diplomatist, and plumed himself upon it. My friend met 
him one evening at a reception, with ever so large a star 
on his breast. ‘‘Oh, come, Jack, this won't do! I don’t 
believe there are orders of that size in the other hemi- 
sphere. Where did you get it from?” The much decorated 
one smiled sweetly on him, and replied in excellent English, 
‘‘T received it from my Sovereign, Sir; I think you are 
in some error. I am the—Ambassador.” To receive an 
order and, as often happens when it comes from a foreign 
potentate, not to be permitted to wear it must be very 
unsatisfactory, like being in a crowd and not being allowed 
to push. The Czar of Russia has bestowed six orders of 
S:. Stanislas upon the gardeners of the Hotel de Ville, in 
recognition of their services when he was in Paris. As 
the tax for wearing a decoration in France is £4 a year, 
it is probable they will have to keep them in their pockets, 
where they would much rather have half-a-crown. His 
Majesty of Siam is as liberal with his orders as a theatrical 
manager. The Duke of York, I read, had one given to 
him the other day, and will, doubtless, wear it if he has 
room for it; but if a similar honour was conferred on me, 
I should have to ask leave. And in the case of one at 
loast at his Majesty's disposal I should certainly not get it. 
He has given an Italian painter (for painting one of his 
wives from a photograph) ‘‘the Grand Cross of the Siamese 
Crown.” It is rather a large order. ‘‘ This cross,” said 
his Majesty graciously, ‘‘ will entitle you to marry twelve 
wives; it is a distinction I seldom confer, so I hope you 
will soon make good use of it.” 


The individual who is making the most sensation in 
England just now is the Aldubra tortoise in the Zoological 
Gardens, To persons who admire longevity he stands—if 
a tortoise could be got there—at the top of the tree. He 
not only beats the record as being probably the oldest 
creature*in the world, but began before records were. 
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He is immemorial, and may possibly be everlasting. 
HI I head } jubilees that t count 1 
th birthday If that tongue (if it has a 
vy ld but tell is WV it those orbs have seen! 
\ tort can, I sup be interviewed like anybody 
clse, and if the interviewer knows his business, be made to 
peak. His early reminiscences, unlike those of the human 
itobiographer, would be immensely interesting. Very 
kel vell, perhaps, not very likely, but possibly-—he 
may be the same tortoise that split the skull of A®schylus. 
We know what became of the poct, but not of dim. He 
nust have had a fall, worse than anything known on the 


But there may have been a ‘‘ recovery”: 
he fell upon his back, and that takes a 
tortoise is subject to 





If. In youth the 


lent like the human infant; not that he cares about 


being ‘* dropped,” of course, or catching the measles. But 
idjutants—birds—swallow him like an oyster, and digest 
him with equal ease; by the time, however, he weighs 
two hundred pounds ‘he is practically invulnerable as 
regards bird or beast.” Among civilised nations, at all 


eaten, in which he has a great 
It may be 


events, he is never 
advantage over his first cousin, the turtle. 
sung of him as of the nightingale 

Thou wast not born for death, immortal T, 
No hungry generations tread thee down! 


It is curis 
almirers of centenarianism: what must be the mode of 


sus that his example has not been quoted by the 


life that prolongs it for a thousand years must be good for 
ahundred. Ile is a vegetarian; he lives in a hole, and 
sleeps tremendously. This is not unlike what one would 
expect. But, on the other hand, he is exceedingly amatory. 
The * love of the turtle” has been eulogised by the poet, 
and that of the tortoise is equally energetic; he is not, I 
regret to say, so famous for fidelity as for susceptibility, 
and his devotion to the fair sex only endures for the 
summer months. It is difficult to associate this butterfly 
existence with his stolid and respectable appearance, but 
there have been human philosophers who have exhibited 
the same inconsistency. ‘ Heis capable of recognising the 
hand that feeds him,” but not the hand that strokes him. 
‘You might as well stroke the dome of St. Paul's,” : 

that great natural historian, Sydney Smith, informs us, 
‘**to please the Dean and Chapter.” Te is also impervious 
to humour. I read that a family tortoise who crossed a 
lawn of 24 ft. long on a day of twenty-four hours, and 
was called Fullerton (after the champion greyhound) in 
consequence, .was absolutely indifferent to it—neither 
pleased nor displeased. One observes the same apathy in 


most cases of longevity. 


The views and opinions of the master of a public school 
have lately been elicited by an interviewer; but a Head 
Master’s opinion of boys is about as much to be relied on 
asa jail chaplain’s upon his flock. As the Scotch meta- 
physician observed when arguing with the prize-fighter, 
They have 
There 
Head 


I was once 


they are ‘‘not upon the same plane of thocht.”’ 
also excellent reasons for deceiving one another. 
is this difference, however, between them, that 
Masters deceive themselves, and boys never. 
a guest of one of the former who had a wife, and a very 
pretty one, who had an ingrained habit of speaking the 
truth. This is very well in certain positions in life, 
but not in all. However, my visit happened in vaca- 
tion time, when it did not so much matter. We were 
talking after dinner of corporal punishment for school 
offences, and I am afraid I did not treat the question 
with the seriousness it deserves. My memory reverted to 
Dr. Hawtrey, the most dignified of the wielders of the 
birch. ‘‘ First fault if you please, Sir.” ‘‘ But I think I 
remember your name.”” ‘‘ My brother perhaps, Sir.” ‘I 
like that ‘perhaps,’”’ said my hostess. ‘That boy must 
have had unusual scruples.” There are some other 
anecdotes which she evidently enjoyed more than her 
husband. ‘The fact is,” he said, with a gentle gravity, 
‘‘we look upon the matter here in a very different way: 
The fact of a boy being ‘ swished,’ as it seems you call it at 
Eton, we think degrading. By the boys themselves, when 
it does occur, which is very seldom, it is rarely mentioned ; 
a certain delicate reticence is observed.” ‘ But in 
that case, my dear John,” put in the lady, ‘* how do you 
account for the cricket match that was played last term 
between the eleven who had been swished and the eleven 
who hadn't?” John was silent. I felt for my old friend, 
who had not always been a Head Master, nor, of course, 
always married, and proposed the cigar that had been 
promised me in the kitchen. 


As for ‘disliking for ever afterwards” a Head 
Master who has swished one in the course of business, 
as the interviewer seems to have suggested, a man 
must, like the poet, indeed, be ‘‘ dowered with the 
hate of hate’? to harbour such a feeling. If he is 
swished unjustly, that is, of course, a different matter. 
I knew an Eton boy who thought this had happened to 
him in his last term, and when he came away, instead 
of placing the ‘‘ leaving-money ”—a ten pound note— 
on the Head Master's study table, as usual, put 
it into his own pocket. Lut I always thought that 
the bump of acquisition on that boy’s head must 
have been quite as large as that of resentment. We 
cannot fancy anyone really liking the pompous and brutal 


Busby, and wish that the story of his being lured on board 


hip and getting three dozen from a captain who had been 
o:¢ of his pupils was better authenticated. Of course the 
Jiead Master does not believe that bullying is now carried 
He tells us that ‘‘ ragging”’ or ‘‘ teasing’ 
if so, it must have been imported from 
a young ladies’ ‘seminary’; but bullying, unfortunately, 
is a matter about which a Head Master is the very last indi- 
vidual to know anything about. In one of the observations 
made to the interviewer we may cordially concur. ‘‘ There 
is a class of boys who, I frankly confess. are hardly fitted 
for public school life at all; but the tenden y nowadays is 
to send boys to public schools whether they are fitted for 


to any extent. 
has taken its place ; 


them or not.” 


The King of Siam is, I am persuaded, a very good 
fellow, and the wicked stories that are told of his “ 
on” at home must be taken with more than a pinch of 
salt. No Eastern potentate with a son being educated in 
England has visited these shores of whom it has not been 
said that to celebrate that son’s passing his ‘‘ little go” a 
hundred youths and maidens had their heads cut off in his 
native land. Even if it were true, we have not heard his 
Majesty’s view of the matter, and an ill-tempered monarch, 
it must be remembered, would have probably done worse had 
his son not passed his ‘little go.” But the whole thing is, 
I believe, an invention, and the young people were probably 
butchered to make a paragraph. When there are no sea- 
serpents, try Siam. What J like his Majesty for is his 
taste for sensation, and presumably for sensation novels. 
‘* Where is Mary ’” was his first inquiry on his visit to 
Westminster Abbey. He meant the Queen of Scots, and 
was interested in her because her head was cut off. In his 
Disappointed in his first 
inquiry, he is then said to have essayed a_ second, 
‘* Where ’s the other one?” The Royal Martyr's name had 
escaped his memory, but he remembered his fate. I feel 
serial in the Siam Court 
I wonder 


goings 


eyes it gave her distinction. 


sure that a good ‘ bluggy” 
Journal would have his Majesty's countenance. 
what it pays per thousand words! 

It is some time since we had a good ‘ manu- 
facturing novel.” It requires, in general, a special know- 
ledge and even a special education, and there have been 
few successes in this line without them. Disraeli was 
not very fortunate in his excursions in this direction, 
while Mrs. Gaskell, a mistress of the subject, bore away 
the (factory) bell. Even Dickens, who seldom touched 
anything he did not adorn, was not successful, at least by com- 
parison with his other works, when treating of this matter ; 
in “Hard Times.” There 
are some persons, indeed, who say that it is his best novel, 


tegained ” 


he is obviously not “ at home” 


just as there are persons who prefer ‘‘ Paradise 
to ‘Paradise Lost”; but though Mr. Bounderby, ‘the 
Whelp,” and Mr. Sleary are good, and Louisa Gradgrind 
excellent, the ‘‘hands,” including Stephen himself, give the 
impression, like the articles they produce, of being ‘‘ made to 
order.”” Itis, therefore, to Mr. Barr’s credit, who, I conclude, 
is an outsider as regards this subject, that he has contrived 
to impart the interest one finds in ‘‘The Mutable Many.” 
Trade Unions may or may not be practical in their views, 
but they certainly do not lend themselves to Fiction. The 
struggle between Sartwell the manager and his employ(s 
is, however, quite exciting. An honest, masterful felluw 
without sentiment is not easy to invest with interest, but 
this man attracts us as it were in spite of ourselves, and 
much more than the equally honest but far less intelligent 
Marston, who, though he fills the post of the hero, is, like 
our giants, rather weak-kneed. When the strike is at the 
highest, and danger to life and limb threatens him, 
Sartwell rises to the occasion ; the firm wavers, especially 
after one of them has been ill-treated in the street, but not 
he ; when the day’s work (got through by ‘‘ blacklegs ”’) is 
over, he goes out alone and unprotected through the 
surging throng, with his slim, trim umbrella as usual. 
At his appearance— 

An instantaneous hush fell upon the crowd. The cry of a 
hawker in a distant street was heard. Every man knew that 
the flinging of a missile, or the upraising of an arm even, would 
be as a spark in a powder-mine. Let but one stroke fall, and 
all the police in London could not have saved the life of the 
man who was walking across the cleared space from the gates 
towards the crowd. The mass of silent humanity had but to 
move forward, and Sartwell’s life would be crushed out on the 
paving-stones. 

But the manager, without pause, yet without hurry, walked 
across the intervening area with evident confidence that the 
men would make way for him. There was no sign of fear in 
his manner, nor, on the other hand, was there any trace of 
swaggering authority about him ; but there was in the glance 
of his steely eye and the poise of his head that indefinable 
something which stamps a man with the air of master; which 
commands obedience, instant and unquestioned. 

The crowd parted before him, and he cast no look over his 
shoulder. Habit being strong, one or two raised hand to 
forelock as he passed, getting in return the same curt nod 
with which Sartwell had always acknowledged such salutation. 
The human ocean parted before him, as did the Red Sca 
before the Hebrew leader, and the manager passed through 
unscathed. 

“God A’mighty!”’ cricd Braunt, towering above his 

fellows and shaking his fist at the unoffending sky, ‘‘ Ah ’ve 
seen in ma life one brave man !”’ 
The Union secretary, Gibbons, is rather a weak copy of 
‘* Slackbridge, the delegate,” but Barney Hope, the artist, 
who can’t paint, is, if somewhat of a caricature, a striking 
character, and attracts us in spite of his foibles. The 
heroine, Edna, like some even of Walter Scott's heroines, 
is not quite ‘‘ strong enough for the place,” but we are all 
well pleased when she finds a ‘‘ situation ” that suits her. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS THE MURDERED PREMIER OF SPAIN proved highly favourable to the Conservatives, and 
In Spain, a horrible crime, perpetrated by a Neapolitan “4 was returned to office by a large majority, On 
em ; aero We Cees Anarchist, has put an end to the life of the eminent Prime the death of the young King, Canovas and the 
fHE BISHOPS AT GLASTONBURY. Minister, Sehor Canovas del Castillo. He was staying ~ te Conservative Cabinet retjred, thus giving the 
° Ee Jace ¢ e TtV : Wo * oO vs 
The most picturesque and in many respects the most With his wife at the sea-bathing establishment of Santa ee on —_ at in . new — f things. 
inte resting incident connec ted with the great gathering of Agueda, on the north coast ; the (lueen Regent and the - ” Gay as us retirement, MOTOS, t a outgoing 
young King were at San Sebastian, which is not far Prime Minister was elected President of the Cortes. 


Lishops for the recently concluded Lambeth Conference 
has; been the pilgrimage made by upwards of a hundred 
of them to G Aen wm in ‘* the island valley of Avilion,” 
the; traditional site of the earliest Christian church in 
England—namely, that famous ‘‘ wattled ” shrine founded 
by St. Joseph of Arimathea but a few years after the 
Crucifixion. Whatever be the exact amount of truth in 
this ancient tradition, which has been handed down un- 
falteringly in ecclesiastical legend from prehistoric times, a 
great church was certainly erected at Glastonbury by 
Kiig Ina in the eighth century on the site of a 
still more ancient structure which was even then rich in 
association as the immediate of St. Joseph’s 
original church. This intermediate building was supposed 
to be the burial- pli we of King Arthur and Queen Guinevere, 
anl of St. Patrick the younger. Ina’s church was 
destroyed by the Danes, but was rebuilt by St. Dunstan, 
during the reigns of Edmund, Edred, and Edgar. The 
Normans raised a more imposing structure, which was 
destroyed by fire in 1184. The edifice, of which there now 
remains a beautiful chapel, with parts of the choir, nave, 
and transept bays, and two piers of the tower, was con- 
structed in the twelfth and partly in the 

following century. On Tuesday in last 


successor 


There they walked in procession in their 
episcopal robes to the ruins of the ancient 
Abbey, preceded by a choir, and with 
processional cross and banners borne high 
aloft. ‘The Archbishop of Canterbury 
presided in full state, taking his seat in 
the choir, in front of the site of the 
former altar, with the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells.on his right hand. After the chant- 
ing of the Litany, the Lord’s Prayer, two 
Psalms, the Apostles’ Creed, and three 
Collects were repeated, and the hymn, 
‘**Q God, our hope in ages past,” was 
sung; a sermon was then preached by 
the Lishop of Stepney, Bishop-Designate 
of Bristol; the American Bishop of Albany 
read a message from the Episcopal Church 

in the United States; the ‘* Magnificat,” 

the Benediction, and the ‘‘Nune Dimit- 

tis’ brought this service to a close. 


week the great gathering of Bishops, 

which included many occupants’ of 

Colonial sees from distant quarters of the 

Empire, journeyed from London to the 

little old - world town of Glastonbury, 

where they were received by the Mayor | 

and Corporation and the local clergy. 
| 
| 





GOLDEN KLONDIK 
That remotest and naturally most uninvit- 
ing north-western corner of the vast | 
British American dominion approaching 
the Arctic Regions, where the tricky 
demon of human cupidity has pointed to 
auriferous rocks whose supposed riches 


may lure myriads of swarming gold- 
scramblers from California, Australia, 
South Africa, New Guinea, and other 


lands, continues to be paraded in adver- 

tisements of new mining companies, and 
in reports, more or less authentic, of lucky 
finds and hits, mingled with some warn- 
ing tales of extreme hardship and peril. 
For Klondike’s geographical situation and 


climate in winter, that is to say, for 
niné or ten months of the year, if all 
thatis said by travellers’ who! never 


thought of gold be truce, might be likened 
to & monster of ancient fable sternly on 
the ‘watch for approaching victims of 
avarice in its rudest form, and ready to 
destroy innumerable lives of rashly ad- 
venturous mankind. ‘‘ Don’t think of L 
going there in August; wait until next 

Aptil; you'll be snowed up and frozen ; 

youll perish of fatigue and cold and 
starvation ; why should you die, ye fools 

of Mammon?” is the cry of those who profess to know 
something about it, and who claim the credit due to 
superior wisdom because they would persuade men to stay 
at home. . But along the Pacific coast of North America, 
and in all the Western States, and in several provinces of 
the Canadian Dominion, thousands of men are quitting 
their safe abodes and proved industries or trades, -and 
making their way, at any cost, with certain loss of what 
they leave behind, to the nearest point whence conveyance, 
for limited numbers, either by sea to the shore of Alaska 
or overland from British Columbia, is deemed available. 


YACHTING AT COWES. 

The last three days of the Cowes week were on the whole 
mdre to the yachtsman’s taste in their meteorological con- 
ditions than the opening. days. Changeable winds, it is 
trde, on Thursday baffled prophecy in the match for the 
Cowes Town Plate, and gave an easy victory to Mr. P. 
Danaldson’s Jsolde, and in the race for the German 
Emperor’s Cup, won by Mr. T. C. Garth’s Hyacinth, the 
tide told heavily against several of the y =e hts; but the 
good breeze of Thursday with which the Kaiser’s Meteor 
won the Royal Yacht Squadron Prize in excellent form, 
and the stronger wind of the concluding day, on which 
the Prince of Wales’s Britannia carried off the Meteor 
Challenge Shield given by the Kaiser, brought some good 
racing. In its social festivities this year’s Cowes week has 
beén one of the most brilliant yet known, though it cannot 
be considered a record year from the yachtsman’s point 
of view. The fireworks and illuminations of the last 
evening but one formed one of the most effective features 
of the gay water carnival. 


The assassin, Michel Angiolino Goili, who called 
himself Rinaldini, had been connected with the Barcelona 
conspirators. He had been four days at the saine hotel 
On Sunday he approached the Minister while he sat reading 
a newspaper in the gallery, and shot him thrice with a 
revolver, causing speedy death. 

Don Antonio Canovas del Castillo was born in Malaga 
1828, and was educated at Madrid, where he studied 
ind entered the ranks of journalism while still quite 
young. In this period were produced the young author's 
two first works, a volume of poems, and ‘* La Campana 
de Huesca,” a novel drawn from legendary lore. To the 
charms of literature quickly succeeded the more powerful 
fascinations of the political arena, and the young Canovas 
entered the field in which he was to attain such distinction, 
being elected in 1852 to represent the-city -of -Malaga-in 
Parliame nt. Two years later, Chargé d’ Affaires at 
Rome, in the negotiations which took place resulting in the 
Concordat between Spain and the Holy See, the brilliant 
diplomatic talents of Don Antonio were strikingly evidenced. 
He was made Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs in 1861, 


dist: ant. 


in 


law, ¢ 


as 


The year 1890 brought Canovas back into his old place, 


with a revised form of his Conservative Constitution 
of 1875 adapted to meet the growth of Liberalism; 
and in 1891, though a crisis occurred, he was again 
requested to form a new Ministry. In the last month 
of 1892, however, Canovas was obliged to resign, and 
was succeeded by Sagasta. He continued to lead the 
Opposition up to the spring of 1895, when the Liberal 
party went out of office as the result of a debate in the 


on a series of military disturbances. Sagasta’s 
downfall meant the return of Canovas to the position 


which he held thenceforth up to the time of his tragic end. 


Cortes 


THE KING OF SIAM IN ENGLAND. 
His Majesty King Chulalongkorn on Wednesday, Aug. 4, 
went-to visit Queen--Victoria at. Osborne... He was met 
on the pier at Portsmouth by the Prince of Wales and the 
Duke of York, with whom, on board the royal yacht 
Alberta, he crossed the strait, and carriages were in 
waiting to bring the whole party to Osborne House. There 
was a guard of honour of the 2nd Cameronians from Park- 

hurst Barracks. The King, attired in a 
white gold-laced uniform, was 
panied ‘by his son, Prince Chira, 


accom- 
and by 














DON ANTONIO CANOVAS DEL CASTILLO, 


Photo Fernando Debas, Madrid, 
PRIME MINISTER OF SPAIN, 


ASSASSINATED AvaGust 8. 


and in 1864 he became a member of the Mon Cabinet as 
Minister for Home Affairs. This portfolio he exchanged 
in the O'Donnell Cabinet for that of Minister of the 
Colonies, when, td his lasting honour be it recorded, he 
brought in the first Bill proposed in the Spanish Cortes 
for the abolition of slavery. He took no part-in ‘the 
revolution of 1868, having been banished for political 
opinions just before that disastrous event. 

Senor Canovas took an active part in the restor- 
ation of the Bourbors, which secured the throne to 
Alfonso the Twelfth and his descendants, and held the 
office of President of the Council of the Regency which 
administered the Government for a period before the actual 
arrival of the King in 1875. Before the year of restoration 
was out, however, he was made Prime Minister, and in 
1876 was closely occupied by the second Carlist insurrection 
and the first Cuban revolt. The attitude of Martinez 
Campos in this revolution obliged Seior Canovas to recall 
him. The Prime Minister in 1879 begged the King that 
Martinez Campos might be promoted to the supreme power, 
and so arrange the Cuban question to his own satisfaction ; 
but the opposition given to the new Prime Minister 
quickly induced his resignation, and Canovas took up 
the reins of government again in the same year, with 
a second Cuban revolt confronting him. The reactionary 
character of Castillo’s political schemes and the discontent 
fomented against him by the~coalition of Castelar’s 
Republican party, the Dynastic Liberals, headed by 
Sagasta and Martinez Campos, obliged him to resign 
in 1881. Three years later, however, after the failure of 
the Sagasta Ministry, Sehor Canovas was again requested 
to form a Cabinet. “Wishing to prove the true opinion of 
the people, he dissolved the Cortes. The new elections 





oan ] Marquis Tej jo, the Siamese Minister. Lord 

Salisbury, in Foreign Office uniform, w:th 
| the officers of the Queen’s Household, 
received him in the corridor, whence he 


was ushered into the presenco of let 
Majesty. He partook of luncheon in the 
Indian Room, the Queen sitting at the 
long table, with the King on her right 
hand, the Prince of Wales on her left. 
The Tower of London and the Z00- 
logical Society's Gardens in Regent's 
Park were sights not to be omitted 1 yany 
visitor. to this Metropolis. These place x 
attracted King Chulalongkorn on Thurs- 


day. The regalia and jewels, the dungeons 
and place of beheading, the Armoury, in 
which is a collection of Siamese and 
: surmese weapons, were minutely in- 
spected. After leaving the Tower, his 
Majesty was shown a modern engineering 
triumph —the Tower Bridge, ‘with its 
movable portion uplifted for a passing 
vessel. Jater in the day Lord Harris 
accompanied Chulalongkorn to the ** Zoo.” 
In the evening there was a dinner given 


by Phya Maha Yotha, at the Siamese 
Legation. 

I'riday was the day for quitting Buck- 
ingham Palace. The King went, with 
Lord Harris, to Camberley, adjacent to 
Sandhurst, the Crown Prince of Siam being 


there a pupil, getting preliminary tuition 


for the Military College. There was a 
garden-party, to which the Duke and 


Duchess of Connayght and their daughter 


came over from Bagshot. His Majesty, 
in the evening, withdrew to Taplow Court, 
near Maidenhead, his abode for the 
summer; but he has yet a round otf 
country-house visifs to perform: to th 
Duke of Portland at Welbeck Abbey, 
where he spent the Sunday; thence to 
Scotland, with city hospitalities at [din- 


burgh and Glasgow; and subsequently t 





the Earl of Jersey, in Oxfordshire. 

HER MAJESTY’S HERALDS. 
While not confined to a monarchical 
system like our own, the whole code of 
heraldry is to be seen at its greatest 
perfection under Kings and (Queens. 
Previous to the twelfth century there 


were no such things as armorial bearings 
as we now understand them. Heraldry 
owed a great deal to the Crusaders, and 
the Holy Land and England soon adopted 
the fashion. These coats of arms then were, old 
writer has it, ‘‘inuented by our. wise ancestors to these 
3 ends :.The first was to-henour and adorn the family 
of him that had well deserued towardes his countrye; the 
second to him more worthy and famous above the rest 
which had not done merit, and there by they might be pro- 
uoked to doe the like ; the third was to differ out the 
severall lignes and issues from the noble ancestor descend- 
ing: so that the eldest borne might be known from the 
seconde and he from the thirde.” The right to bear arms 


as an 


is looked after—none too strictly—by the College of 
Heralds, of which the head is the Earl Marshal of 
England, the Duke of Norfolk. The College itself is 


Queen Victoria 
lew people who 
Besides the 


the picturesque red-brick building in 
Street, built on the site of Derby House : 


pass the old house know, perhaps, what it is. 


Earl Marshal, the College consists of three Kings of 
Arms, six Heralds, and four Pursuivants. The Kings 
of Arms are Garter, Clarenceux,’ and Norrey. The 


first attends at the solemnities of; election, investiture, 
and the installation of Knights of the Garter, whose order 
was created on the occasion of the Battle of Crecy. 
The Clarenceux King of Arms, who was named after 
the Duke of Clarence, brother of Edward 1V., marshals 
and disposes the funerals of Knights on the south side of 
the Trent ; while the Norrey King of Arms has a similar 
jurisdiction north of Trent. The six Heralds of the 
College are styled Somerset, Richmond, Lancaster, 
Windsor, Chester, and York; while the four Pursuiyants 
are Rouge Dragon, Blue Mantle, Portcullis, and Rouge 
Croix. Tricked out in all their finery, these officers still 
represent the more picturesque glories of a throne such as 
our forefathers knew. 
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MOONLIGHT £I-D-Y-L-L. 
By F. Sargent. 





PERSONAL 
By the th of **the People’s Bishop s Dr. Walsham 
How was affectionatel) lled in East London in the days 
when he was 
Bishop ot 
sedford, the 
Church of 
England has 
lost one of 
the most dis- 
tinctively in- 
fluential of 
its Bishops 
for although 
in the faith 
ful discharge 
f the duties 
or th new 
diocese of 
Wakefield 
Dr. How had 
of necessity 
ceased to be 
the 





same 

active force 

in Church 

Photo ! é life that he 

J A Bisnotr W had been 
during his 

plendid work in East London, that work survived 
in ch energetic organisations as the Oxford House, 
nd Val 1 other religious and social settlements 
hich have done much to bring sweetness and light 


» Kast-End life. Born at Shrewsbury in 1823, the 
ing William Walsham How went from Shrewsbury 
School to Wadham College, Oxford, where he took his 


ILis first curacy was at St. George’s, 
Kidderminster, and his. second at Holy Cross, in his 
native town, After three years in Shrewsbury he 
wcepted the living of Whittington, Shropshire, where he 
devoted close upon twenty eight years to the carry ing out 
of his ideal of the parish priesthood, and at the same time 
fulfilled the numerous duties of rural dean of Oswestry, 
diocesan school inspector, examining chaplain to the 
Bishop of Lichfield, and other ecclesiastical posts. In 
IST he left Shropshire for the new Suffragan Bishopric 
of Pedford, and his work in East London for the next ten 
year: is writ large in the latter-day history of the English 
Chure). Ie was translated to the new Bishopric of 
Wakefield in 1888, 


Dr. Walsham How’s many contributions to theological 
literature have had a very great popularity, and his 
‘* Pastorin Parochia,” in particular, has had a far-reaching 
influence on the clergy and their congregations alike. It 
is asa hy minn-writer that he is probably most widely known, 
however, many of his sacred lyrics, such as ‘tO Jesu, Thou 
art Standing,” ‘ For all Thy Saints who from Their Labours 
Rest.” ‘* Summer Suns are Glowing,” and ‘*‘ We Give Thee 
but Thine Own,” having long since passed into the current 
coin of English hymnology. 


I.A. degree in 1845. 


The late Mr. Samuel Laing was a man of remarkably 
yaried attainments which, in the course of his long life, 
won him con- 
siderable 
success alike 
as railway 
mou promoter, 
oy politician, 
LY. and author. 
By family 
one of the 
Laings of 
Papdale, © in 
the island of 
Orkney, he 
was born in 
1810, and 
after gaining 
a second 
Wrangler- 
ship and a 
College Fel- 
lowship at 
Cambridge, 
was called to 
the Bar. A 
secretaryship 
to the then 
President of the Board of Trade led to that of the newly 
formed Railway Department, and from the early forties 
to the time of his death Mr. Laing’s name has been more 
or less prominently connected with railway development 
in this country, more particularly, of late years, as 
that of the Chairman of the London, Brighton, and 
South Coast Company. Mr. Laing was returned 
to Parliament by the Liberals of Wick in 1852 and 
again in 1859, but resigned his seat to become 
Finance Minister in India. ‘He subsequently held 
office as Financial Secretary to the Treasury.~ He 
represented Wick for another period of three years 
from 1865, and in 1873 was returned for Orkney and 
Shetland. Mr. Laing’s literary success was the 
more remarkable in that it was unsought until 
comparatively late in his life. For-the very reason 
that they are essentially popular rather than 
professorial, his ‘‘ Modern Sciénce and ~ Modern 
Thought” (1885), and its successors, ‘‘ Problems 
of the Future” and “ Human Origins,” occupy a 
distinct place in modern scientific literature, dnd 
for the large audience to which they appealed 
they had an instructive value of their own. 
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Tue tate Mr, Samver Lara. 


Lord Londonderry is still concerned for the 
fate of Conservative-primtiptes.~ He has declined 
to open a Conservative club on the ground that 
the conduct of the Government compels him to 
‘*consider ” his position. He hopes, however, that 
the pleasure of opening the club is only postponed, 
a sentiment which seems to imply that in the inter- 
val Lord Salisbury is to see the error of his ways 
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and fall on Lord Londonderry’s neck. Another dis- 
coutented peer is Lord We myss, who writes to the Time 

to explain why a Conservative Government ought not to 
pass measures intended to save life. Jord Wemyss admits 
that the Factory Acts were originated by Lord Shaftesbury, 
a Conservative, but he adds that the Conservative Govern- 
ment of that day would have repudiated Lord Shaftesbury 
if they had dared. How this piece of historical reasoning 
can be said to help Conservative principles now, Lord 
Wemyss does not tell us, 


Mr. Samuel Plimsoll, who has been dangerously ill at 
Folkestone, has been taken up to Cumberland. There he 
will be not very far distant from the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, whose predecessor was once embarrassed by 
Mr. Plimsoll’s famous stamp on the floor and by his 
menacing gesture in the direction of Mr. Disraeli. 


Some indignation has been excited by the conduct of 
certain Germans in loosing carrier-pigeons from Dover for 
i flight to Disseldorf. It is said that another experiment 
of the same kind is to be tried at some point nearer 
London, and there is speculation whether our 
Government ought to interdict what is supposed to bea 
mianceuvre of the German War Office. On the other hand, 
the military value of this pigeon business is not obvious. 
In the event of war, messages to the enemy by pigeons 
might be serviceable if the spies had anything to say. But 
you cannot let off carrier-pigeons without attracting atten- 
tion, and any Teutonic bird-fancier would find his position 
extremely uncomfortable when his pigeons were seized 
and despatched to Diisseldorf with wholly misleading 
information, 


some 


Sir Francis Grenfell, who has been appointed to the 
command of the British Forces at Cairo, in succession to 
M a j or- 
General C. 
B. Knowles, 
is, of course, 
no stranger 
to military 
life in Egypt. 
Ile served in 
the expedi- 
tions of 1882 
and 1884, and 
was Sirdar of 
the Ngyptian 
Army from 
ISS5 to 1892, 
au period 
which  in- 
cluded the 
command of 
the Forces at 
Suakim in 
1889. ‘Though 
more 
in Egypt, he 
will not take 
part in the 
Soudan advance, as the home troops are not to be em. 
ployed in it. 





once 
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Sin Fraxcis GRENFELL. 


The Earl of Meath writes to us to say that he did not, 
as was recently stated in our columns, provide the funds 
for the laying out of Bethnal Green Churchyard as a 
public garden. The Metropolitan’ Public Gardens Asso- 
ciation, of which Lord Meath is chairman, undertook to 
defray the cost,a sum amounting to between £800 and 
£900, with contributions from its own members, supple- 
mented by a grant which it hopes to receive from the 
City Parochial Fund. 


The new dining-cars on the Midland Railway's express 
service between the North and West of England, from 
Bradford, Leeds, Sheffield, ete., to Bristol, are carriages of 
a new: type especially built for this service. Even the 
third-class cars are very spacious and handsome, having 
interior fittings of riehly coloured and figured mahogany. 
The seats are’ upholstered with figured crimson or bluo 
moquette, and shaped so as to give passengers not only a 
convenient seat while dining, but facility for a comfort- 
able ‘nap*after dinner, The roof is panelled with Lin- 
crusta=Walton* painted white. The two dining-saloons 
are connected . by; the ‘‘ kitchen-carriage,” a vehicle con- 
taining a large kitchen, of adequate’ size to provide for the 
dining of fifteen first class* and forty-seven* third class 
passengers. * This. kitchen’ is fitted ‘up’ with all modern 
appliances for the preserving and well-cooking of every 
kind of food: réquired; and attached thereto.are a conductor’s 
pantry,and stores.” In the remainder of the new train the 
first and third class compartments are all constructed in 
the same style. 





A MIDLAND RAILWAY DINING-CAR. 





The missionary Bishops of the Church are not a long- 
lived class, and most of them die in huarnes Bishop 
Edward 
LBickersteth, 
of South 
T ok y 
Jupan, who 
d 1e d on 
Aug. 5, had 
been forsome 
time in weak 
health from 
dysentery. 
It was hoped 
that the 
voyage home 
and some rest 
would restore 
him; but he 
succum bed to 
a relapse. Of 
spare frame 
and ascetic 
countenance, 
he had much 
of the ideal Photo 
missionary in Tue care Bisuop or Sourn Toxyo. 

his appear- 

ance, and his life in Japan was one of ceaseless toil. 
Born in 1860, he inherited from his father, the Bishop 
of Exeter, the love of foreign mission work which had been 
so conspicuous in an even earlier generation of the 
family. He broke down in health as a missionary in 
India, but, after some rest at home, was chosen by 
Archbishop Benson to succeed in the bishopric of Japan 
the first English Bishop, A. W. Poole, who had died 
early in life after a few years’ work in the field. Under 
Bishop Bickersteth the work grew fast, and the one 
see is now divided into four. The Bishop broke away to 
some extent from the Low Church traditions associuted 
with his name, but he lived in sympathy with High and 
Low, gathering help from both sides for the infant Church 
over which he presided. 


Mr. Hawksley has published a plea on behalf of the 
officers who served under Dr. Jameson and Sir John 
Willoughby in the luckless raid. Mr. Hawksley argues 
that these officers should not suffer the loss of their com- 
missions, because they believed that they were really 
carrying out the wishes of the Imperial Government. ‘The 
awkward fact that they refused to obey the Queen's 
proclamation, summoning them to abandon the raid, is 
met by Mr. Hawksley with the curious suggestion that 
had they obéyed the Queen’s orders they might have been 
shot by Dr. Jameson! Certainly, for a shrewd lawyer, 
Mr. Hawksley is a monument of indiscretion. Hé does 
not,appear to see that he is making a worse imputation 
against Dr. Jameson than has ever been suggested by that 
gentleman’s most hostile critics. 


The election in the Brightside Division of Shefficld 
resulted in the return of Mr. Maddison by the sinall 
majority of 
183. There 
had been no 
contest for 
some years, 
but Mr. 
Mundella’s 
iInajority was 
1277. so there 
is obviously 
a very heavy 
increase of 
the Unionist 
vote. Mr. 
Mad d i- 
son was a 
stranger to 
the con- 
stituency, 
and his oppo- 
nent, Mr. 
Hope, is 
nephew of 
the Duke of 
Norfolk, the 
most popular 
magnate in Yorkshire. It is said, moreover, that many 
Liberals refused to vote for a working man. All the 
explanations do not minimise the fact that a great manu- 
facturing centre like Sheffield is growing more Conservative 
every year. Mr. Irederick Maddison has twice contested 
Central Hull in the Liberal Labour interest, first in 1892 
~ and again at the last General Election, but on each 
occasion he was defeated by Sir Henry Seymour 
King. Though still quite a young man, he has for 
some years been well known in the North as a 
Labour leader, and was President of the Trades 
Congress at Ifull in 1886. He is editor of the 
Railway Review, the influential organ of the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants. 

Mr. Hope, having reduced the Liberal majority 
in the Brightside Division of Sheffield, has pro- 
mised to return, four years hence, to offer hiimn- 
self’ for election again. Meanwhile he has re- 
turned to his Sussex home, Heron’s Ghyll, near 
Uckfield, an estate formerly possessed-by Mr. 
Coventry. Patmore, who rebuilt the house “there, 
made a lake; cut down timber to widen the yista of 
Sussex dales and downs, and finally sold it to the 
Duke of Norfolk, Mr. Hope’s uncle. Mr. Tfope is 
an ardent cricketer, with a team of his own, and in 
going to fight at Sheffield his only regret was to 
postpone one or two matches for which arrangements 
had been made, and in which he had a more easy 
prospect than in politics of proving himself a victer. 





Russell, Baker Street 





Phoio A. T. Osbourne, Hull, 
Mr. F. Mappisoy, 
New M.P. for the Brightside Division of Sheffield. 





Lord Burton has lost his mother at the age of 
eighty-five. Mrs. Bass was a model wife and 
mother, and the great wealth which passcd through 
her hands was used generously and well. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS 


Her Majesty the Queen, at Osborne, was vidial on Friday 


Aug. 6, by the King of the Be sIgzians, with Prince Albert of 
Marchioness of 


landers. On Saturday Princess Louise, 
Lorne, came to lunch with the Queen, and the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught, with their children, arrived as 
guests at Osborne. Princess Aribert of Anhalt left for 
Germany. Her Majesty, accompanied by the Duke of 
Connaught and Princess Henry of Battenberg, held an 
Investiture of the Order of the Bath, when Sir Francis 
Knollys and Vice-Admirals H. F. Nicholson, E. H. Sey- 
mour, and H. F. Stephenson were admitted Knights 
Commanders, 


The Prince and Princess of Wales left London for 
Germany on Tuesday last. Their Royal Highnesses dined 
with the Queen on Sunday. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales were at Cowes 
Regatta last week, but his Royal Highness, on Friday, 
went by the Rona steam-yacht to Ne whi iven, and attended 
Lewes races; he ag the guest of the Marquis of Aber- 
gavenny, at Eridge Park, on Saturday and Sunday. At 
the Regatta his yacht Britannia won the Meteor shield, the 
prize given by the German Emperor to the Royal Yacht 
Squadron. ; 


The Duke and Duchess of Connaught on Saturday 
attended the laying of the foundation-stone of the new 
building of the Royal Portsmouth and Gosport Hospital. 
The ceremony was performed by his Royal Ilighness, who 
was received by the Mayor and Corpor- 
ation, the Earl of Northbrook, Lord 
Lieutenant of Hampshire, the Bishop of 
Winchester, and the chief naval and 
inilitary officers at Portsmouth. 


The National Volunteer Artillery meet- 
ing at Shoeburyness, held this year for 
the thirty- third time, concluded on 
Saturday, when the Camp Commandant, 
Lieutenant-Colonel N. P. Fowler, officially 
commended all ranks upon their good 
soldierly conduct. The shooting for the 
prizes awarded has been very satisfactory. 


The prorogation of Parliament on 
Friday, Aug. 6, closing the Session, was 
performed by the Queen’s Commissioners 

namely, the Lord Chancellor, the Duke 
of Norfolk, the Earl of Lathom, Viscount 
Cross, and Lord Ashbourne, in the pre- 
sence of two other Peers and the Speaker, 
with the Serjeant-at-Arms and Chap- 
lain, and some members of the House ot 
Commons. The Queen’s Speech, read by 
the Lord Chancellor, informed them that 

‘the cordiality of her relations with 
loreign Powers remains unchange,”’ 
notwithstanding some ‘disturbance and 
conflict in Europe. ” The united influ- 
ence of the Six Powers, earnestly exerted, 
had failed to dissuade the King of Greece, 
unhappily, from going to war, but ne- 
gotiations for restoring peace, with an 
adjustment of all the more important 
points of controversy, and with an ade- 
quate indemnity for Turkey, were ap- 
proaching a conclusion. The commercial 
treaties with Germany and Belgium were 
to be terminated for the sake of. improved 
fiscal arrangements with the British 
Colonies. i new frontier convention 
between Burmah and China had been 
arranged, opening the West River to 
uropean commerce, and a treaty of com- 
merce with the Emperor Menelik of 
Abyssinia. The Queen was gratified by the 
presence of representatives of the ( ‘olonies, 
and of the Indian Empire, at the vele- 
bration of the sixtieth year of her reign. 
She acknowledged the proofs of attach- 
ment to the mother - country furnished 
by recent Canadian fiscal legislation, and 
by the contribution to Naval defence from 
the Cape Colony. The famine and plague 
in India were noticed with regret, but —— 
with commendation of the official exertions 
to relieve those calamities. The Royal 
Speech referred also, with satisfaction, 
to the measures for strengthening the Navy, enlarging 
the harbours of Dover and Gibraltar, and aiding the 
practice of military manceuvres; to the assistance 
provided for necessitous schools, and to the Acts for the 
compensation of workmen injured by accidents, for the 
readier transfer of land, the London water supply, the 
benefit of Scotland, and the reform of judicial institutions 
in Ireland. So ended the Session. 

Waterworks for the additional supply of the town of 
Eastbourne were opened by the Duke of Devonshixe on 
Friday, and the Mayor, Alderman Skinner, entertained his 
Grace, with a party including the Mayors of Folkestone, 
Arundel, and Bath, as guests at luncheon. 


The Lord Mayor of London and the Lady Mayoress, 
having returned ‘last week from their visit to Brussels, 
went to the North of Irel and, to Londonderry and Coleraine, 
where the Irish Society of the London City Corporation 
have to make the annual inspection of their Ulster estates. 

Sir William Harcourt, as one of the Parliamentary 
representatives of Monmouthshire, was present last week 
at the meeting of the Welsh National Histeddfod, held at 
Newport, and made a speech extolling the zealous pursuit 
of higher education, poetry, music, literature, and art im 
gener ral by the people of Wales. 


The ‘Postmaster-General, the Duke of Norfolk, with 
Mr. Hanbury, Secretary to the Treasury, has officially 
replied to the memorial ‘and deputation of the Post Office 
telegraph clerks, the letter-sorters in London, and some of 
the letter-carriers in the country, who objected to the scale 
of wages recommended by Lord 'Tweedmouth’s Committee. 
The opinion of Gover nment concurs with that Committee in 


STATUE 


deeming the maximum salary of £160 a year an adequate 
remuneration. Forty additional assistant-superintendents 
in the Central Telegraph Office are to be appointed from 
the senior telegraphists, opening promotion from below. A 
double increment of salary will be granted to sorting- 
clerks and telegraphists passing certain technical examina- 
tions after five years’ service. Other matters, such as the 
claims of auxiliary postmen, will be considered. 


The Duke of York, in choosing Lord Kenmare’s house 
at Killarney as the chief scene of his forthcoming visit to 
Ireland, is continuing a family tradition. ‘The pleasantest 
of the very few days of her life passed by her Majesty 
in Ireland were with the Prince Consort within these 
halls. Indeed, it is well understood that Lord Kenmare’s 
tenure of office some years ago as Lord Chamberlain was 
due entirely to the Queen’s own initiative. She remembered 
the old visit to Killarney, and the lavish hospitality, 
characteristic of the country, which was extended to her, 
a hosnitality which was rumoured to have added to the 
embarrassments of a not too wealthy family, and of which 
the post of Lord Chamberlain might perhaps be in some 
measure a recognition. 

Lord Herschell has inquired into the charges against 
the administration of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, and his report is a complete acquittal 
of Mr. Benjamin Waugh, who has been the victim of very 
gross libels. Mr. Waugh’s society has done such public 
service that anything calculated to injure its usefulness is 
a misfortune to the community. Lord Herschell’s repcrt 
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’ CHARLES DARWIN, UNVEILED AT SHREWSBURY, HIS NATIVE TOWN, AUG. 10. 


ought to clear away the clouds of undeserved odium and 
give Mr. Waugh a fresh lease of energy and success. 

In the dispute between the North-Eastern Railway 
Company and its engine-drivers, firemen, guards of goods 
trains, and platelayers, the award of Lord James of Here- 
ford, which has been published, is favourable to concessions 
with regard to payment for working extra hours and on 
Sundays; this is to come into operation on August 27. 

A fire which caused the loss of three lives took place in 
Drury Lane on Aug. 4, in a house occupied by several 
different families. A woman and a young girl, her 
daughter, were burnt to death, and another woman, who 
jumped from a window with her husband, suffered injuries 
of which she died. 

At the yearly aggregate meeting of the Order of 
Foresters, held last week at Norwich, loyal congratulations 
upon the sixtieth anniversary of the Queen’s reign were 
voted, with few dissentients, in spite of rude opposition 
speeches from several London delegates. A resolution in 
favour of State pe nsions for old age was rejected by 386 
votes against 257. 

The visit of the German Emperor and Empress to thc 
Imperial Court of Russia is regarded by foreign politicians 
as of some moment. Their Majesties atrived at St. Peters- 
burg on Saturday in the Imperial steam-yacht Hohen- 
zollern, from Kiel, and were received by the Czar 
Nicholas ITI., with the Russian Empress, meeting that vessel 
at the Neva quay in their own State yacht the Alexandria, 
on board which they were conveyed to the Palace at 
Peterhof. There was a State banquet, with speeches ex- 
pressing cordial friendship. The Emperor W illiam and his 
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consort next day went to the city, viewed the tomb of the 
late Czar, deposited memorial wreaths upon it, and entered 
the Winter P aoe ‘They went next to Krasnoe Selo, where 
they were again welcomed by the Czar-and Czarina. On 
Mc mday there was a grand review of troops, under com- 
mand of the Grand Duke Vladimir. 

The President of the French Republic, Faure, has 
been making an official tour in Dauphiny Bee age? and 
reviewing troops. Prepars ations are being made for his 
visit to Russia. 

‘The peace negotiations of the European Powers with 
the Sultan of ‘l'urkey now seem on the point of being con- 
cluded, if financial arrangements can be made enabling 
Greece to pay, at once, the first instalment of the war 
indemnity, with security or guarantee for the remainder 
at fixed intervals, the whole amounting to £4,000,000. 
The Turkish army will then leave Thessaly by the route of 

Volo, embarking at that port. There is a rumour of ¢ 
fierce conflict between Armenians and Kurds on the Versitin 
frontier of Asiatic Turkey. Vrince Ferdinand of Bulgaria 
has gone to Constantin ple on a visit to the Sultan. Bya 
disastrous e xp ylosion of cartridges in the army dé pot at Rust- 
chuk, on Aug. 6, nearly two hundred persons were killed. 

The orang army in the Soudan, under command of 
General Sir Herbert Kitchener, has promptly moved’ up 
the Nile, in its advance towards Be ‘at Major-General 
IHIunter’s column, formed of the 3rd, 9th, 10th, and 11th 

Jattalions of Infantry, No. 2 Battery of Field Artill ry, and 
a small detachment of cavalry, marched from Merawi on 
July 29, reached Abu Hamed on Aug. 7, 
attacked the place, after marching 
eighteen miles iA the night, and c: iptures d 
it with an hour's severe fighting. Lrevet- 
Major Henry Marlow Sidney, Captain jn 
the Duke of Cornwall’s Regiment, and 
Lieutenant Edward Fitzclarence, of the 
Dorsetshire Regiment, were killed. } 


The Midland Railway Company lias 
issued an extensive list of new arrange- 
ments for the benefit of holiday travellens. 
The Seotch service has been Raproted by 
the addition of new express to Edin- 
burgh, ete., with dining accommodation, 
leaving St. Pancras at 10.35 a.m., and 
serving Leicester, Nottingham, Bristol, 
Birmingham, Sheffield, Leeds, Bradford, 
Manchester, Liverpool, ete, A through 
carriage will be attached to the 10 p.ln. 
express from St. i 





Pancras for Greenock, 
where passengers can most conveniently 
join the steamers for the Virth of Clyde 
and the Western Highlands of Scotland. 
A daylight service throughout will be given 
to Rothesay during August, whereby pas- 
sengers leaving St. Pancras at 10.30 a.m. 
reach Rothesay at 9.45 the same evening. 
Sleeping saloon-cars will be attached to 
the night expresses between London (St. 
Pancras) and Glasgow and Edinburgh in 
each direction. The services to Ireland, 
via Stranraer and Larne, and via Barrow- 
in-]’urness, have also been improved, ‘The 
new steamer Duchess of Devonshire las 
been placed on the Isle of Man service. 

The New Palace Steamers, Limited, 
announce that on each succeeding Wednes- 
day until Sept. 1 their well-known steamer 
La Marguerite will make a special trip to 
Boulogne and back, calling at ‘outhend 
and Margate to and fro. A special feature 
of this trip—and one that will doubtless 
be appreciated by the public—is the fact that 
passengers will have no less than three and 
a half hours on shore at Boulogne, as it is 
intended that a special train, to connect at 
Tilbury, will leave Fenchurch Street at 
6.15 a.m., steamer returning from Bou- 
logne at 4 p.m. 





STATUE OF DARWIN. At 
SHREWSBURY. 

The undying memory of the greatest ing- 
lish physical evolutionist of our age, who 
was born at Shrewsbury, the late Charles 
Darwin, will henceforth possess a durable and conspicuous 
monument in his native city. The Shropshire Horti- 
cultural Society, of which L ord Ke nyon is president, has 
erected in front of the old Shrewsbury School buildings, 
now used as a Free Library and Museum, a bronze statue 
of ID arwin, —, a pede stal of greenish granite, with 
steps, rising 124 ft. high; the se ‘ulptor, Mr. Montford, 
of London, a Shre wsbury man, has done his work 
successfully. At the ceremony of unveiling. this stati © 

performed by Lord Kenyon last Tuesday, Professor Darwin 
and Mr. W. E. Darwin, sons of the eminent biologist, 

were present; also Sir Joseph Hooker and Lady Hooker, 

the Bishop of Shrewsbury, the Head Master of Shre wsbury 
School, and the Mayor and other members of the C orpor i- 
tion, who accepted the custody of the monument. ‘Iheye 
was a luncheon with intere sting spee eches upon this occasio: 1. 
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VERYONE knew that the clever Mrs. Kinellan was ‘Humphrey, Humphrey, hold your tongue. How dead Jane Forster's only daughter to boot! For 
devoted to her stupid husband, and no one was _ dare you, sir how dare you ? Money ? Place ¥ shame, sir! I'd die sooner than order a_ pedestal for 
deceived—or, at any rate, long deceived—by this And to put such thoughts into the head of an you, sir! You are not only stupid now, you ar 
being her favourite appellation, not to say her pet name, innocent child—a mere schoolgirl, and my dear malicious, A spiteful, mischief-making, malevolent old 


for him. If a dashing, up-to-date acquaintance 
thought to hold the squire cheap in his own house, 
and to pay court thereby to the superior wife, a little 
wrathful twinkle would come into Georgina’s eye, 
and that guest learned a thing or two ere he departed. 

If a well-meaning matron with opinions of the 
severe ly correct type took it upon her to champion 
poor dear Mr, Kinellan, Georgina would draw herself 
up and stare. Georgina knew how to stare, and how 
to make people glad to get outside her door, and say 
nothing about the interview afterwards. 

‘*Gave it her, did you, Georgie, my gal?” (It 
is a fact to be regretted that the squire said ‘* gal,” 





and pronounced divers other words after a fashion of 
his own; but then, as he said, he had not had 
Noll’s education; no one had bothered about him 
while Noll was alive, and when he came in for the 
old place by his cousin’s death it was too late, and 
be hanged to it!) ‘* Trust my lass to get the best 
of a tongue-fight!’* The speaker would rub his 
hands in an ecstasy of love and admiration when, 
as not infrequently happened, he was called upon 
to hear the recital of some passage-at-arms. Ile 
would burst out laughing from sheer pleasure when 
Georgie, with the utmost frankness and naiveté, 
would relate how her abuse of a blundering thick- 
head had ‘‘drawn” such-and-such a one; it was 
the best fun in the world to him to hear of the 
remonstrance, or the uneasiness, or the defensive 
valour of the dupe. ‘* By Jupiter! she won't 
tackle Mrs. Humphrey Kinellan a second time. Ha, 
ha, ha! I’m ‘the poor man,’ am I? And you 
ain't to be ‘hard upon him,’ ain’t you? Oh, Lord, 
if they knew!” 

At last, however, as we have said, the country- 
side did get to know, and Georgina lost her sport 
or had only brief opportunities for it during a 
flight through the London season or visits to 
unknown localities. In her own neighbourhood 
‘‘My stupid husband” misled nobody. 

‘* But about this little crittur who ’s coming—this 
niece of yours, or cousin, or whatever she is—you ll 
have to be a bit careful before her, won’t you?” 
suggested he one day. ‘*‘ Not that J mind. It’s all 
one tome. But little gals take up fancies se 

‘‘Now, what is this stupid old man talking 
about?” said Mrs. Kinellan, as if to herself. 

The stupid old man grinned. 

**If you would like me to write to town,” pro- 
ceeded the lady, ‘‘and order a marble pedestal to 
be erected in the entrance-hall for you to stand 
upon, so that Maggie may bow the knee whenever 
she passes, pray do not hesitate to say so. You 
have a fine figure for a pedestal; well filled out at 
every point. Should I be required to give measure- 
ments, or would a general remark that you weigh 
from eighteen to twenty stone suffice?” 

‘* If that gal comes here without knowing your 
tricks, and hears you talk to me in that tomfool 
way, shell think queer thoughts of either the one 
or the other of us. It’s nothing to me, as I said. 
She’s your flesh and blood, and it is your relations 
to whom she ‘ll write that you have married a bally 
idiot.” 

‘© A what?” 

‘* A tiresome old fellow for whom you don’t care 
twopence ! = 

‘* If she does that— 

‘*Whom you only took for his money and his 
place——”’ “* Here she is!" said the squire. ‘* I’ve brought her. Safe as a dis!”’ 



























] r | what you are As for poor little 
Magy . 

A) poor little Muaggot--just you be careful of 
Magy Maggots of her age are thundering sharp. Yes 
they are And, mand you, it’s no use crying off when the 
thin = «bone once she has got a contempt for me, o1 

i i her noddle that you have a contempt 
\ ist as likely ill ti hot pokers { tongs 
vont pull t the notion You put her up to 
what bef ind, and you will | ill might Pell 
wl \ i I Vu hang it ill I don’t need 
t | You ain't (ieorg if your wits aren 
l i ! \ I . fore 
i | i Now K her 5 changing 
} i It ill het 
\ Kinella p relaxed despite herself What 
til i call her just now 
Maggot * You think she wouldn't mind? It ain't 
tly a lady's name, but 
Oh, you old Itumph, I think you must have 
el reated on purpose for we. What should ] have done 
ith a sensible husband ¥ At the same time there are 
ind she shook her head significantly. 

I’marare trial, | know,” assented the juire, with 

vravity equalling her own, ‘Trial is the lot of man 

1 w un Hullo! there’s the carriage!” with an 
brupt transition to practical accents: ‘‘is that going to 
meet the Maggot And are you goimg in it ? 


t 
| ippos so”’; but Mrs. Kinellan glanced at the 
window, through which a wild autumn day could be seen 
tempestuously at work. ‘ 1 can’t let the poor child arrive 
if a strange place, ind tind no one to meet her.’ And 
he half rose from her chair, with a rueful, lingering 
ent. 
Wouldn't it do to send the carriage and a message ° ”’ 
No, it wouldn't.” 
Your maid 
No, no. Mapleson is an alarming personage. Poon 
Magvie would be frightened to death if she had to drive 


what ’s her name ’—-send her.” 


ill the way shut up alone with a gaunt female 

‘] daresay.” Mr. Kinellan scratched his ear thought- 
Tully. 
‘No, there’s nothing for it but to go myself,” 
concluded the lady with resignation. ‘ It is tiresome, for 
I have the beginning of a cold, and really ought to 
nurse it.” 

‘A cold, have ye? I thought you looked mopish. And 
it’s a terror of a day.” ‘Then the big figure in its own 
comfortable chair on the other side of the rug slowly heaved 


’ 


itself upright by the aid of two strong arms. ‘I say, 
observed Mr. Kinellan slowly. 

‘Well? ” 

‘I’m going.” 

‘Going’ Where?” 

‘To meet that chit. You won’t tell me what I’m to 
call her, so I suppose I must find out for myself. Any- 
how, I’m going. You sit still by the fire 

“Oh, Humphrey—oh, you dear! But I know you 
hate it; and, besides, you’d never find her 

‘She can find me, I suppose. I’m not such a fire-fly 
that she must needs look over and under and through me, 
and not see me. Anyhow, L’in going.” He stooped oven 
her, and she was up and in his arms in a moment. 

It was no longer the smart, sarcastic woman of the 
workl, the ironical, incomprehensible Mrs. Kinellan, but 
only the squire’s Georgie who lay upon his breast, nestling 
her head upon his broad homespun, and submitting her 
faultlessly arranged hair to the dishevelling. caresses of his 
huge fingers. Lf other eyes had seen the ** stupid husband ” 
now! 

The pair had no children, and seemed to need none, It 
was only at certain periods of the year, when entertaining 
had to be done and hospitality shown, that a half-impatient 
sigh would break from the lady, and a little complaint of 
having to ‘‘do all the work” by herself, end by her 
borrowing, as in the present instance, the daughter of a 
relation or friend to be hers for the time being. 

Magzie Forster, whom Mr. Kinellan was now about to 
meet at the station, was arriving in such a capacity; and to 
Maggie at the moment, for reasons of her own, no place on 
earth was like the old Yorkshire Ilall. He was in the 
neighbourhood, you see, 

‘‘Now, I'll just tell you what you've got to look 
forward to—what we can do for you in the way of society 
and you must make what you can of it, young lady.” 
As the close carriage, his special abomination, rolled 
along, its burly owner, taking up two-thirds of the room, 
and unconsciously agitatine for more in every movement, 
proceeded tu do the civil. ‘* We have no young folks, as 
you know, at the old place, und we don’t do much in the 
way of running about ourselves. But when the shooting 
season is on, as it is now—I suppose you know What the 
shooting season is,eh? You know what pheasants and 
partridges are, eh? You're a bit of a cockney, Miss 
Margaret, of course; but you like the breast of a hen- 
pheasy on the table, I'll be bound; and youve noticed that 
October is the month—oh, you haven't ? Well, you know 
it now then; and, let me see, where was I? Oh, what I 
meant to say was, it was because of the shooting parties 
that Georgie, my wife—Mrs. Kinellan—your mother’s old 
friond ——” 

(*** Georgie—my wife—Mrs. Kinellan—your mother's 
old friend.’ At this rate we shall only get to the ‘society,’ 
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and what I have got to ‘look forward to’ by the time we 
reach the hall door reflected Miss Murguret, while a 
pleased, attentive, steady smile covered the traitorous 
impatience, Tis no use hurrying the good soul; and it 
is something that he lo 
stupidity ; but oh, how slowly a man does speak when he 


ks the impersonation of innocent 


is nothing to say and all day to suy it in: 
Yes*” she suggested aloud, tentatively. 
We have a dinner-party to-night,” blurted out th 
squire, suddenly throwing his bombshell. 
You, at your age, won't mind being just off a journey, 
ntinued he, rubbing his hands in full enjoyment of the 
undeniable colour which flushed his auditor’s cheek ut an 
innouncement so startling. ‘* Georgie suggested waiting 
till Monday, but I said, ‘ Nonsense 
in a railway train?’ She'll enjoy it all the more for 
having had a dull day.’ And the finery is all right in those 
big trunks, [’ll be bound, eh, Miss--Miss Mag--I’m to 
call you * Maggie,’ aml’ An old man 
It was all right; he was certainly to call her ‘‘ Maggie”’ 


If he would 


what's a few hours 


might have called her anything he choose. 
only say who was to be at the dinner-party ! 

I’m not out shooting with them to-day,’’ continued 
Mr. Kinellan, nodding at her. ‘I’m supposed to be 
recovering from a sciatic attack, or some such rot. But 
there are a couple of young fellows at work in our coverts 
one is a nephew of my own 

‘OnAy” 

‘* And when they have made havoc among my pheasants, 
they ‘ll turn indoors, and do their best to continue the 
game with the young ladies’ hearts. Don’t you let ’em, 
Maggot—er—er Maggie! (Lord, I’m thankful no one 
heard that! Nice little puss. Wouldn’t be rude to her for 
the world.) Well, these young sparks are the only dinner- 
party people you'll care about,” proceeded the speaker, 
knowingly. ‘There are some eighteen or twenty others, 
but they mostly come in couples—cock and hen—-like our- 
selves, like Georgie and me. You'll have my nephew, 
Paul, to take you in. By the way,” with a sudden thought, 
‘didn’t Paul say—or am I[ thinking of someone else ? 
Who could it have been’ Or was it Paul ¢ .’’-hesi- 
tating and ruminating between each remark, 
certainly did say in my hearing quite lately that he had 
met you in London. It was when I said—or Georgie 
suid—I don’t know, upon my word, which of us it was 
but one or other was talking about your coming here, and 
the person was standing by, and—who could it have 
been °” Another pause, but no assistance appearing 
to be forthcoming, the speaker anew reunited his own 
thread. ** 1 believe it was Paul—indeed, I’m almost sure 
of it; but now what am I thinking of? You can help me 
to remember, of course. My nephew, Paul Kinellan, in 
the Worcestershire Regiment, quartered at Beverley just 
Sut I daresay, 


* Someone 


now; do you happen to have met him 
going about as you do, you hardly know who you mest. 
Anyhow, you ‘ll see him to-night, and he ‘ll take you in to 
dinner.” 

‘** You dear old man !”’ 
fervent that it almost took audible form. 

And, although mercifully saved from such an escape- 
ment, the feeling which prompted it was so palpably visible 
on Miss Margaret Forster's plump and pretty face, that 
when she and her “ dear old man” presented themselves 
in the great entrance hall together at the close of their 
téte-a-téte, it was difficult to say who looked the best 
pleased with the other. 

‘* Here she is!” cried the squire. ‘‘ Ive brought her. 
Safe as adie!” And he breathed triumph at every pore. 

‘** And how often had you run round the station before 
he found you, my dear?” Mrs. Kinellan kissed her young 
friend cordially, and cast her usual belittling eye upon her 
husband. ‘I had to let him go—though almost anyone 
else would have been better; but we were all rather busy 
to-day, and I nursing a cold. Tell me honestly, Maggie, 
had you dissolved into tears and helplessness before my 
stupid husband rescued you ?” 

‘Don’t you listen to her, Miss Maggot—hum, ha 
Maggie,” interposed the squire anxiously. ‘I ain't half 
such a fool as I iook. Just you ask Paul—my nephew, 
Captain Kinellan—-what he thinks of me. My dear,” 
turning to his wife, ‘‘ was it Paul who said he knew, or at 
least had met, this young lady somewhere ?” 

‘You dear silly, no. It was Edward Goring. You 
know all the Gorings, don't you, Maggie ¥ Edward, the 
second son, the one in the army—— ” 

‘* But I thought she said it was Paul,” broke in the 
squire, blankly. 

Mrs. Kinellan looked from one to the other. 

‘TIT did not say anything,” murmured poor Maggie 
with a sinking heart. 

Paul had then claimed no acquaintanceship, perhaps 
did not even know of her coming. And that happy 
moment for which she had mentally blessed her dear kind 
carriage companion, should she ever now forgive him for 
it? Cruel tormentor—or hopeless idiot --which was he ? 
Hearken to him now. 

“Well, if you didn’t say it, I thought it.” (As if it 
mattered to any living soul what he thought!) ‘So it 
was Ned Goring, was it? But it’s all the same.” 
(All the same, indeed!) ‘And they are both blazing 
away at my pheasants, and will be in presently to—oh, 
there they are!” as two grey figures passed the window. 
‘*Tulk of the—you know who,” nodded the speaker with 


The mental ejaculation was so 
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a wicked wink; ‘‘so now we'll see who knows which, ch, 
Miss Maggie 

It was all that any of them did see. There was a 
polite recognition ; but neither Captain Kinellan nor Miss 
Forster betrayed the slightest consciousness. ‘‘ 1 can be 
is cool as he!” cried the proud little girl to herself. 

But she felt like a martyr all the same, and a tolerably 
vindictive martyr to boot. : 

‘*[ don’t want any more of you, Paul Kinellan; don’t 
flatter yourself. Surely I may pay a country visit, even 
though it be to the house of your relation (I wish he had 
no. the same nate, though), without your vanity lift- 
Evidently you have kept your own 
counsel, and you may depend on my doing the same. If 


ing up its head. 


you had cared for me, really cared for me, you would have 
found out long ago that I—well, I suppose I was rather 
hasty, and I am rather sorry. And if someone who once 
pretended he loved me had chosen to--to humble himself 

oh! how could he look so gay and careless?” Maggie, 
being now upstairs and alone, had time to look back upon 
the scene. ** Tow could he meet ie so composedly and sit 
down among us so easily, and talk away about his disgust- 
ing sport and the disgusting weather, while I—if only that 
tiresome Mr. Kinellan had let me alone, but his giving me 
that shock in the carriage took away all my wits! Still, 1 
don’t think I showed anything. And if it turns out that my 
coming here is no good, that this meeting on which I had 
been building so much Maggie lorster, don’t be afool!” 
Suddenly Maggie Forster began to dress with energy and 
fly into her clothes as if preparing for a fire-escape. ‘1 
must not begin to pity myself, whatever I do,” she 
‘It would be too terrible if 
he suspected anything, especially if I am to have him at 


whispered under her breath. 
dinner.” A sigh escaped; nevertheless there was a drop of 
balm in the last reflection. 

‘I say, Georgie!”—the squire was in his dressing- 
room, his wife in hers. It was his habit to bawl through 
the open doors. 

If her maid were 
still in attendance she had her own way of intimating the 
fact. 

**Tt’s queer their both knowing her,” said Mr, Kinellan, 
presenting himself in shirt-sleeves in the doorway. ** But 


‘Say on, i’m alone,” replied she. 


as you say that Goring is the older friend, how would it be 
to give her to him for dinner? Might make her feel more at 


home, eh : 

‘* Mr. Goring is to take Miss Leggatt, because he wants 
to be asked to their ball. And I told him he should have 
an opportunity of ingratiating himself to-night.” 

‘+ But he could ingratiate himself after dinner 

‘No, he couldn’t,” said Georgie obstinately. 

Iler husband submitted. 

* All right. Paul can take the Maggot, then.” But a 
buckle broke at the moment, and to this he afterwards 
attributed his having forgotten the exact tenor of his 
liege lady’s instructions, when reviled and in disgrace 
for disobedience presently. Both husband and wife were 
late in descending ; indeed, the first bell of arriving guests 
had sounded ere they hurried from their respective 
chambers; and this also put out Mr. Kinellan, he 
averred, 

‘* Even the young people are remiss,” apologised he, as 
he shook hands with the ‘‘ cock and hen” couple who had 
been somewhat over-punctual. ‘* We have some youngsters 
from the barracks, shooting and dining; and they stopped 
their billiards and went upstairs in good time, for I sent 
‘em off myself; but these young dandies take as long to 
bedizen themselves as if they were fine ladies. And we 
have a nice little girl from London—just arrived——met 
her at the station myself but here the speaker had 
to leave off, shaking hands vigorously. 

Arrivals came thick and fast, and he had to couple 
them, which he proceeded to do at a break-neck pace. 

Mrs. Kinellan could have glided through the ceremony 
with a grace that all must have admired; but she never 
so much as cast an eye upon her husband, whose method 
of procedure was of the erudest. ‘* The old gal does her 
best for me-—that she does,” he would aver, appreciating 
the situation; and though, it must be admitted, he per- 
formed his part as badly as it was possible for mortal 
man to do it, he mentally dared his neighbours to read 
annoyance in his wife’s face. 

This was as a rule. On the present occasion a slight 
deviation did occur. Mrs. Kinellan did exhibit a faint 
shade of surprise dashed with vexation on perceiving that 
although she had taken pains to explain beforehand her 
reason for desiring that Mr. Goring should escort Miss 
Leggatt to the dinner-table, her husband had substituted 
his nephew, and Paul was leading the young lady along, 
just in front of his friend, to whom Maggie Forster had 
been assigned. To make so much as a remark would have 
been ill-bred; she resigned herself—as did someone else, 
not quite so easily. 

(**Oh, you wicked old man! That was you again !”’) 
Maggie, nodding and smiling down the table in response 
to a hearty inquiry in respect of her being rested after her 
journey, mentally shook and stamped upon the kind face 
so placidly unconscious. (‘‘ You are my evil genius,” 
continued she. ‘‘ You are always dangling hopes before 
my eyes, which you yourself dash to the ground. NowI 
wonder what will be the next Will-o’-the- Wisp ?’’) 

The next was not long in coming. Dinner over—a 
dreary interminable meal to her fretting heart—durizng 
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which Captain Kinellan was out of reach but full in view, 


nd kept up a steady « either 
companion OF the other—though she « iy 
and fancied afterwards that 


mnversation with 


more than ones 


eatch it. Dinner over, we suy, there was at least the 
evening to follow, and with a faint renewal of hope she 
seited herself on a central ottoman on the line of march 
within the huge saloon. She must be passed, and might 
be spoken to, if—anyone cared so t speak, 

And, of course, just because the ¢ mpty place by her side 


was not for him, and the thickest skin might have 
is much, our purblind host must needs pl 
it, and call upon his nephew for a song. 

Captain Kinellan was ready; his 
piano, but he could not play his own accon 
looked round interrogatively. 

‘ Now!” thought Magee 
days ? But to offer * 

‘ You play, my dear 
her e ‘ 


known 
imp down upon 


the 
and 


was 


Musi 


ipaniments, 


», for had she not often in othe 
No, a thousand times, no. 
I’m sure ?’ A fatherly voice in 


ur. All young ladies do. Now, here’s a song 
froin a-beeving but ‘tis too bad to bother you. I 
forgot the journey, and all that. We'll leave you in 


peace to-night; and Paul must try his luck elsewhere. 


THE 


one 
it his eye once, 
she did not 
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Maveie s throat. ‘* Tle is looking at Ine¢ oh ] iul, don t 
go; don't go!” In her agony she returned the look 
with one of such piteous «appeal, such unguarded 
misery, that it could not be met. Captain Kinellan 
turned round with a quick, sharp, on-your-own-front 
movement, 

‘Thank you, sir, but—but there are things —letters 
to write,’ muttered he, hurriedly. The rain is no 
matter ; 

‘* Neither are your letters, 1°ll be bound. You stay 
where you are, young man. A snug roost is not to be 
despised on a night hke this. ’ 

And then Maggie was sure she was looked at aguin 
and despised herself in that her lip was trembling * Th 
is refusing. lle shakes his head. Well, he sha’n’t se« 
that I care, ut least.’ She was close to the conservatory 
door; it opened L Way OT ¢ scape ; ere she had time to think 
she had slipped through, and was lost to view in its dim, 
fragrant depths. 

** Maggie!” 

The last W ill-o’-the-Wisp had trapped its victim. Each 
previous one had Jed the poor child further and further 


from the firm ground on which she erst stood, and now, in 





subbed contentedly on his breast ind now it seems as 
if it began with me! Oh, Paul, do you think | showed 
anything to anyone elsé but it was vour uncle's 
doing.” 

** How °” 

‘*He did harry me so; he did indeed. It seemed 
exactly as if he knew what I should hate most, and did it. 
Ile began his blunders in the carriage, leading me to 
think—oh, never mind what. It went on the whol 
evening. Ile got me into such a state at lust 

‘* My poor little darling! 

hat that Paul, inst ud of expr ne vi 1 to ask my 
forgiveness, | am going to ask yours 

‘ Bravo, squire But to all outward appearan 
Maggie's lover grovelled in the dust 


‘* Ha, ha, ha! 


Congratulations, my 


come in, ny boy 
de il old chap! The emant ipated host, 1a lus own de hi, 
in his old coat. with his feet on the mantelpiece, and his 
pipe in his mouth, turned round in his chair as the door 
opened, 
‘**Come along-—come along!” cried he at the pitch of 
his yoice. ‘ [foots! never mind if ] cry it on the house- 





‘Tf I am wanted,” murmured the poor girl desperately. 

‘But, oh, dear, no; don’t you stir,” Mr. Kinellan put 
out a detaining hand. ‘ Hey, Paul, ask some of those,” 
he nodded towards a distant group. ‘ Miss Maggie and I 
will sit still and listen.” 

‘All right, sir.” Paul, who had—yes, she was sure 
he had made a movement in her direction-——turned off 
indifferently and sauntered towards the point indicated. 

‘There are plenty of °em, and Lord knows they have 
done nothing but sit and twiddle their thumbs all day long. 
They may as well twiddle ’em to some purpose,” murmured 
the burly sportsman, confidentially. ** Paul is a mighty 
favourite with the ladies; he is safe to find someone ready 
to oblige him. Aye, Miss Sophy Leggatt; she'll do very 
well,” eyeing the arrangement complacently. ‘* That’s a 
deal better than fagging you, who have done your day’s 
work already.” 

‘‘He is simply killing me,” groaned poor Maggie, 
almost in tears. The evening was flying, and she was 
glued to her ottoman —now, alas! in the most undesirable 
quarter of the room. 

“It is raining cats and dogs,” quoth Mr. Kinellan 
presently. He had been out seeing some departures to 
their carriage. 


‘* Paul, if you care to stay, we'll put you up. I know 
Goring can't; but what dye say? Oh, you’d 
better!” 


(‘Grand final Will-o’'-the- Wisp. Concluding set 


piece.”’) There was a little hysterical would-be laugh in 





come in, my boy Congra ‘ulations, 


this sheltered isolated spot there was a sound of irre. 
pressible weeping, and a girlish white-robed fizure, quiver- 


ing like a reed, rocked to and froin the moonlight. laul 
Kinellan knew that his hour had come. 

** Magyvie !’ 

‘You sail that you would never forgive me,” con- 


tinued the deep bass tones so perilously near at hand. 


‘*And, indeed, I scarcely dared to hope. But if | 
am too presumptuous * Dear, must I go away 
to-night * This miserable evening” (the drooping 
form was in his’ arms now), ‘‘when you would not 
come near me” (the tear-stained face was pressed to 
his bosom). 

‘Oh, Paul, it was you who would not come 
near me.” 

‘** ] was too terrified to look at you.” 

** And J couldn’t look at you.” 

‘** You seemed s0 gay and bright.” 

** And you so grand and indifferent. Paul. I can’t tell 


you how cruel your uncle has been to me.” 

‘*My uncle? He is the kindest old fellow in the world.” 

‘* Listen, then. When I first arrived I felt quite happy 
and confident; I hoped to meet you—oh, Paul, it’s no use 
pretending now—I did hope it: and resolved that if you 
looked ever so little anxious to make up, ever so little 
downcast and humble, I would give you a chance. Some- 
how I felt you would take it ” A pause. Vaul busy 
taking it. 


“IT meant you to do all the making up,” Maggie 


, , , 9 
my dear old chap 


They ‘ve all abed except—eh? And she’s off 
At last, young sir! Well, and she caved in 
straight away, did she’ Bless her little heart? And she’s 
as nice a little gal as ever I met. But, good Lord! what fun 
it was! She was as proud and pert as possible when first 
I took her in hand. Cock-a-hoop to the last degree. 
Thought I, ‘This looks bad for laul.’ And I worried it 
out in my own mind. Peg by peg I took her down, and 
opened the sluice-gates for you. Tor you, you graceless 
Made inyself fool and knave by turns, a bugbear 


tops now. 
too, at last. 


' 
scamp . 


and monstrosity in the eyes of the sweetest little 
thing imaginable! ‘Thought the darned old squire 


saw nothing, did she’ Why, even my old wife told me 
I was a bit worse than usual, blundering between you and 
Goring, and all that. It all helped though, nephew, eh } 
It did the trick: at least, we did it between us. And you 
were first-rate, Ill say that for ye. Quite the coxcomb; 
as conceited and indifferent as you please. ‘the poor 
innocent lamb! I tell ye what, I felt quite soft and queer 
at the last, she looked so ready tocry. Eh?... 1 dare- 
say. I daresay you found dissolving views’ Well, well; 
quite right not to tell tales. And God bless ye both! 
Georgie will be delighted. What’s more, she ‘Il be amazed; 
and it takes something to amaze a woman like my wife. 
3ut hearkee, nephew, one thing: it is to be a secret—a 
secret from all but her; but I must tell Georgie. And the 
next time she calls me her stupid husband % 

‘‘Call me as witness on the other side,” 
laughing. 


said Paul, 


THE END. 
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The later details of the relief of Chakdara all testify to the gallant conduct of tle 
garrison and to the splendid promptitude with which the troops marched to its rescue 
and averted what might have been a very grave disaster in the history of British 
arms in India. The plucky garrison, indeed, managed to hold out so stoutly 
that in the course of the oft-renewed attacks of the enemy during the 
weck’s siege it dealt death with its guns to nearly two thousand of the 
beleaguering force, even while it sustained but thirteen casualties itself, and 
only three of those with fatal results. But for the arrival of relief, however, 
the tort could hardly have been held many hours longer, for the enemy were 
continually mustering reinforcements. General Meiklejohn’s relieving force lost 
only four men, and the twenty-six wounded are all reported to be making good 
progress. The latest estimates of the rebel tribesmen’s losses reckon the number 

















OFFICERS AND MEN OF THE 45rn SIKHS. 


killed at Malakand as seven hundred, adding another five hundred for the fighting 
around Chakdara in the final relief of the fort, so that the rebels have received a 
severe lesson. Although the hostile tribesmen have scattered from Malakand, 
however, fresh and significant evidence of the disturbed state of the North-West 
border-country has been speedily provided by a rising of Mohmands under the same 
fanatical Mulla of Hadda who gave the Government much trouble at the time of 
the Chitral Expedition. He seems to have collected several thousands of followers, 
with whom, on Aug. 7, he attacked the fort at Shabkadr, some twenty miles north 
of Veshawur. The fort was successfully held by its garrison of border police, but 
the Mohmands burned the neighbouring village of Shankargarh, whose inhabitants 
had previously taken refuge within the shelter of the fort. A strong force 
has been despatched to hold the position against any further attack. 





CHAKDARA FORT AND BRIDGE OVER THE SWAT RIVER. 
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Mr. G. Amprose Ler, Mr. W. A. Lixpsay, De. G. W. Marsuatt. rn. W. H. Wetpoy, Mr. H. Murray Laws 
Bluemantle Pursuivant Windsor Herald. 
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Clarenceux King of Arms, 
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LITERATURE. 


BART THR ¢ kl {IND THE GALI 
Iv reading newspaper a couple of years age, and 
ng on some bad Irish verses, began to read them 
hanically I found that they were moving me greatly 
! ng me as dozens of bad Irish verses used to move me 


when I was a boy ind I laid the paper down to think 


why I lit suddenly upon their secret, and upon the secret 
f£ much Irish poetry Their emotion was the actual 
emotion of ‘their writer, and they moved me just as com- 
monpla sincere words of grief would move ime in life. 
Phe same verses written by a writer of a country where 
the literary habit is impersonal, as itis in England, would 
have wearied me from the first The love-poems and the 
hate poems of Irish literature are almost all the itterance 
f some actual love and hate, and we know whom 
they praised and whom they cursed They are the 
work of a people who are intensely personal in all the 
iffairs of life ind who utter in verse the things that others 
hide in their hearts When Feilim M'‘Carthy’s four 
children were killed by the fall of a house instead of 
hiding his sorrow, as an educated Englishman would do, 
he poured it out in a long circumstantial and most poignant 
song, and Feilimn M'‘Carthy was no mere naive peasant 
port The whole song is as personal as these verses 


which I have taken out of the middle of lr. Sigersen s 
translation 


I'll sing each day until my death 


A lay which nuover sweetie hath, 
Since I am worn, and weak and drear, 
I°l) sing their dirge—mv children dea 


My grief! in clay lies Callachan, 

By Cormac’s side, ny sweet-voiced son 
Anua and Mary, too, my own 

Whiite loves, beneath the same grey ston 


The Spaniard-king ol sharp blue spears 
lo these were kin, and these their peers ; 
To them were England’s kings allied, 

In other times, when that gave pride 
Sweet their cries whene’er I'd come, 
(raily running to greet me home 
Who now shall kiss or welcome me, 
Since the y, in one grave, buried be 


If one turns over the leaves of ‘* The Golden Treasury,” 
one thinks but seldom of the lives of the men who wrote 
it, but when one turns over the leaves of this book of Dr. 
Sigerson’s, one thinks of little else, for it is all a spray 
flung up by the waters of a most tumultuous life. Here 
are hymns made by men famous for their austerities, dirges 
that wives have sung over their husbands and that bards 
have sung over their kings, and the lamentations over 
great men driven into exile sung by men who had fought 
at their side, and the lamentations sung by exiles over 
the land they have been driven from, and love-poems made 
by poets whose love sorrows are still tales by the 
hearth-side. HKven when the poems are impersonal and 
dramatic —and all the poems attributed to Amergin and 
Ossian and Fioun are certainly impersonal and dramatic 
tradition insists on taking them literally. Englishmen 
will never understand us until they understand that ou 
opinions are often for opinion’s sake, but that our emotions 
are almost always the results or precedents of action ; and 
that sentiment, which is emotion not seeking an utterance 
in action, is commoner with them ‘ian with us. 

I know no book so fell of what is most characteristic 
in our fierce and passionate, and, as [ believe, very great 
lyric literature as this book of Dr. Sigerson’s. His 
introduction about the influence of Gaelic metres, through 
the Latin hymns of the early Irish evangelists, upon the 
literature of Europe, and about the possible Gaelic origm 
of rhyme, is of the first importance, and is worthy of the 
attention of historical students both in this country and 
upon the Continent. W. B. Yeats. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 
Ruskin et la Ke igion de la Beauté, Par Robert de la Sizeranne Hachette 
Social Transformations of the Victorian Age. By T. H. 8. E cott. (Seeley 
and Co.) 
The Life and Times of Thomas Wakley. By 8. Squire Sprigge. (Longmans. 
The lackwood Group. By Sir George Douglis. Famous Scots Series 
Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. 
In Praise of Masi, An Antho'ogy. Preparod by Charles Sayle Elliot 
Stock.) 


Years ago a Freuch art-loving tourist in Italy visited the 
Florentine Church of Santu Maria Novella to study on the 
very féte-day of St. Thomas Aquinas the frescoes which 
there illustrate the work of the great scholastic, and are 
known as the Triumph of St. Thomas. He was sur- 
prised to see, crowding in front of it, a group of 
white-veiled damsels with sailor hats, and to hear one 
of them read out in English from a little volume 
passages on human wisdom as coming from above, 
and on the part played by disciplined intellect in the 
history of thought. He was equally surprised to hear, 
intermingled with such reflections, remarks on the minutest 
details in the execution of the figures of the frescoes. The 
astonished tourist asked who was the writer of the volume. 
and received for answer—Ruskin. Ina very different scene 
(that of the afternoon tea of a London drawing-room) 
the same Frenchman listened to a conversation on the 
diminished durability of textile fabrics since machinery 
had been substituted for hand-labour in their production. 
His host and hostess, however, told him that substantial 
fabrics, worthy of the olden time, were still produced by 
hand. Her napkins were of Langdale linen, her husband’s 
coat of the cloth of St. George’s Guild, and the material of 
both had been spun and woven by hand. To his question, 
Who was the founder of St. George’s Guild ? the reply was 
the same which he had received in the Florentine church— 
Ruskin. The Frenchman was M. de la Sizeranne. He 
found in Ruskin as art-prophet, as philosopher, and as 
social reformer, an original man, a clear knowledge of 
whose career and writings it would be well to acquire. The 


* “Bards of the Gael and the Gall,” done into English by George 
Sigerson, M.D. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
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results of his long and intense study of Ruskin’s w | 
personality are embodied in this admirable and thoughtful 
ittle volume It is full of profound and subtle appre- 
sation of the genius and aspirations of ‘the Master,” as he 
is called by M. de la Sizeranne, who is by no means, however, 
blind to the exaggerations, inconsistencies, and self- 
contradictions to which Ruskin himself, with his character- 
istic and careless frankness, has sometimes pleaded guilty. 


He is lost in wonder that a man who has denounced, as 
Ruskin has denounced, the dominant ideas and practices 
of his age and country, should have gained so large an 


audience in England. Yet, while echoing the lamentations 
of him whom Carlyle called ‘* the ethereal Ruskin ” over the 
materialism of the time, M. de la Sizeranne does not seem 
to share the hope of that idyllic future, lovely pictures of 
which irradiate the gloom and relieve the fretfulness of 
Ruskin’s utterances. Indeed, when quoting instances of the 
influence exerted by Ruskin on his disciples, M. de la 
“IZeTanne 1s disposed to regard some of the anecdotes 
told of it as too marvellous to be other than legendary. 

Perhaps even,” says Ruskin’s French disciple, **if, os 
everything prognosticates, there is to be a triumph of the 
ugly, with her accomplice, science, and her ally, political 
economy, we shall come to regard as a fabulous personage 
the man who alone, against a whole world, struggled, not 
for truth, which has her prophets, not for justice, which 
has her apostles, nor for religion, which has her martyrs 
but for that one of all ideas which has had no other 
champions, and will know, perhaps, no other victories than 
his--for beauty.” 


In striking contrast to the plaintiveness breathed in 
the passage just quoted, are the tone and tenor of the 
versatile Mr. Escott’s contribution to Jubilee literature. 
The cheerfulness of his retrospect of the Queen’s reign is 
most appropriate to the occasion, which has produced a 
clever and interesting volume likely to please all but 
alarmists, political, social, and industrial. It is a bright 
record of progress and improvement in every department 
of national and industrial existence, in civie and social life, 
in commerce and manufactures, in literature, art, science, 
medicine, and law. There are personal sketches and 
anecdotes for those who wish to be amused, and_ solid 
statistics for those who care to be instructed. Among 
the most striking and opportune passages in the book is 
that on the services rendered to the Crown and country by 
one who is now beyond the reach of praise, ‘* It is not too 
much to say,” Mr. Escott remarks, ‘‘ that the Victorian 
inglund of these later years is that which, more than any 
other uncrowned individual, the Prince Consort was the 
instrument of making it. Ile it was who set the example 
of that many-sided, almost ubiquitous assistance in the 
extra-political occasions of English life which to-day are 
more conspicuously associated with the representatives of 
the kingly principle in England than the attendance at 
Levées or the opening of Drawing-Rooms.” ‘This is justly 
und gracefully said. 


Thomas Wakley, the founder of our oldest medical 
journal, the Lancet, was born in 1775, so that the period 
eubraced in his biography stretches back far beyond 
the opening of Queen Victoria's reign. Wakley was a 
medical student in London when Bob Sawyer and Ben 
Allen were still playing at marbles; when the dissecting- 
room was supplied by body-snatchers, when in making 
medical and surgical appointments to the London hospitals 
nepotism and bribery were rampant, and there was no 
check on ignorance and incapacity in the treatment. especially 
the surgical treatment, of hospital patients. It was by. 
exposing these abuses that the Lancet, founded by Wakley 
in 1823, and edited by him until his death in 1862, made 
its reputation, and in many an action for libel it involved 
him. If the London hospitals now richly deserve the new 
aid and support promised them by the Prince of Wales's 
Fund, it is largely due to the pluck and perseverance of 
Wakley, who has found in Mr. Sprigge a competent and 
sympathetic biographer. 


Lockhart and the Ettrick Shepherd deserve, no doubt, 
the special biographies promised them in the ‘** Famous 
Scots’ series; but Sir George Douglas is unfortunate in 
being on this account obliged to exclude them from his 
volume on the * group” of writers who made Blachkwoor’s 
Magazine a success. ‘The foremost place among its other 
contributors is, of course, occupied by Christopher North 
(John Wilson), for many years the most powerful and con- 
spicuous of them all. Sir George Douglas bestows on 
Wilson far less appreciation and sympathy than was 
deserved by so richly gifted a man. ‘The story of his 
early connection with Blackwood might have yielded his 
biographer something better than a page of references to 
its personalities, while not a word is said of the much that 
Wilson did to make the genius of Wordsworth known in 
his days of comparative obscurity, and to vindicate him 
from that ridicule by Jeffrey in the Edinburgh Review, 
which itself seems so ridiculous now. The best of the 
rather bald critical biographies in the volume is that on 
Galt, who is less known south of the Tweed than he ought 
to be, and whom Sir George Douglas calls, not without 
justice, ‘‘the forerunner of the realistic movement in 
Scottish fiction.” Sir George has rescued from oblivior 
an historical novel of Galt’s, ‘‘ Ringan Gilhaize,”’ which 
is forgotten even in Scotland. It deserved a_ better 
fate, if Sir George be not exaggerating when he pro- 
nounces it ‘‘ entitled to rank as the epic of the Scottish 
religious wars.”’ 


It is more than three centuries since an anthology on 
the same plan as Mr. Sayle’s was produced. Considering 
the universal popularity of music and the laudations which 
it has received from writers in all ages, it is singular that 
it should have been reserved for him to compile one 
in which the praises of music are brought up to date. His 
extracts are in prose and verse. They are arranged chrono- 
logically, and range from the Bible, the Chinese sages, 
Plato, Aristotle. the Fathers, through medieval ages and 
the literature of the Renaissance down to our own day— 
among the most recent writers quoted being Andrew Lang. 
Wilfrid Ward, and William Watson. The passages selected 
are apt and well chosen. The volume, which is a handy 
one, is delightful reading. 


A LITERARY LETTER. 

At last we have the eighth and final volume of Professor 
Knight’s variorum Wordsworth. It forms an admirable 
edition—one which all Wordsworth lovers must wish to 
possess, because Professor Kuight has collected together 
so much out-of-the-way material. But the professor's 
habitual inaccuracy follows him everywhere. We know 
have not Professor Dowden, the late Mr. Dykes Campbell, 
and Mr. Hutchinson made it clear to us ’—how terribly full 
of inaccuracies was the first edition of Professor Knight's 
Wordsworth—that published by Mr. Paterson, of Edin- 
burgh. Many of these inaccuracies have doubtless been 
corrected in the new edition, although some still remain, 
but it is curious that even in the bibliography-—-somewhat 
easier ground, surely— Professor Knight should have gone 
wrong. Take, fon example, one entry which interested 
me: a selection from Wordsworth’s poems, made by a 
writer of no importance. The book is assigned to the 
wrong publisher and the editor's name is incorrectly given. 
‘Lhat is to say, there are two errors in three lines. 


It is not, perhaps, generally known that Wordsworth, 
on seeing a copy of The Illustrated London Nes in 1846, 
made an attack upon this journal— an attack not based 
upon any quality in the artistic production of the Nevs, 
which then stood alone in illustrating current events, but 
because of a persuasion which is, perhaps, best set forth 
by quoting the concluding lines of the sonnet 


A backward movement su ely have we here, 
From Manhood—back to childhood ; for the age 
Buck towards caverned life’s first rude career. 
Avaunt this -vile abuse of pictured p ge! 

Must eyes be all in all, the tongue and car 
Nothing’ Haven keep us from a lower stage 


On this point Professor Kuight has a somewhat crude note : 
“The painter and artist may differ from the poet in the 
judgment here pronounced; but had Wordsworth known 
the degradation to which many newspapers would sink in 
this direction his censure would have been more severe.” 


We have had at least two important selections from 
Wordsworth. ‘there have been more than two, but only 
two, I think, are still in print. One of these is the selec- 
tion made by Matthew Arnold, which undoubtedly 
gave a great impetus for a few years to a study of 
Wordsworth’s work, and the other a volume of selec- 
tious made by Professor Knight for the Wordsworth 
Society, a volume which was not so much _ the 
outcome of Professor Knight's individuality as_ it 
was a concensus of opinion from some of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the society as to which were 
Wordsworth’s best lyrics. The Wordsworth cult has 
considerably declined in strength since the days when 
the then Archbishop of Canterbury, Matthew Arnold, 
and Lord Chief Justice Coleridge were taking an 
active interest in the transactions of the Wordsworth 
Society ; but it is interesting to note that one of the most 
prominent literary men of to-day, Mr. Andrew Lang, is 
engaged upon a new selection of Wordsworth’s poems, to 
come out in a series which Messrs. Longmans are project- 
ing. As this selection is to be illustrated by so 
popular an artist as Mr. Alfred Parsons, it is a little 
uncertain whether the critic will select for the artist or the 
artist for the critic. If the beok is to be a genuine reflec- 
tion of Mr. Lang’s taste in Wordsworth, it will be a distinct 
contribution to our libraries, an interesting point about 
Wordsworth being that one can in a large measure interpret 
his eritic by discovering what poems by Wordsworth he 
cures for most. 


I learn from the Chicago Tribune that one of the most 
gifted of American writers, Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, 
has just resigned her position of ‘‘ postmaster” at Auburn- 
dale, near Boston, Mass. Miss Guiney was appointed some 
three years ago by lresident Cleveland. Considerable 
excitement was caused by this appointment to a New Eng- 
land post office from the fact that the lady was a Roman 
Catholic, and a number of the good people of Auburndale 
boycotted the post office. In retaliation some of Miss 
Guiney’s literary friends in Boston combined to purchase 
their stamps at Auburndale, and it is by the sale of stamps 
principally, it would seem, that a postmaster is paid in 
America. Miss Guiney has made so many strides in 
literary work since she took up the duties of ‘‘ postmaster,” 
and has secured so general a recognition alike as a poet 
and prose writer, that she is now making literature a 
crutch as well as a staff. It can scarcely be doubted that 
the step will succeed. 


Mr. Richard Le Gallienne will shortly publish through 
Mr. James Bowden a little volume bearing the startling 


title, *‘ Lf I Were God.” 


Messrs. Chapman and Hall solemnly announce that 
they do not intend to make any arrangement with any 
publisher for the right to issue the remaining copyrights 
of Charles Dickens, which copyrights do not expire until 
1912. This sale of rights by one publisher to another is 
frequently made. Messrs. Macmillan, for example, bought 
the right to publish certain copyright notes to Wordsworth. 
which were the property of Messrs. Ward and Lock, and 
which were inherited by that firm from Moxon. Messrs. 
Dent and Co. purchased from Messrs. Smith and Elder the 
right to publish those of the Bronté novels which are not 
yet out of copyright, and although the price paid was 
considerable, Messrs. Dent are understood, so great is the 
popularity of the Bronté novels, to have made a handsome 
profit out of the transaction. What most of us consider 
Dickens’s best works are already out of copyright, and are 
issued by many publishers besides Chapman and Hall. 
The best edition is that by the Macmillans. But the 
possession of the complete works of an author gives 
any publisher a great advantage, and Chapman and Hall 
are wise not to part with their rights, although, in my 
judgment, they do not live up to their opportunities, 


The works of Charles Dickens which are still copyright 
include ** Little Dorrit,’’ which is out in 1899; ‘+A Tale 
of Two Cities.” 1901 ; ‘* Great Expectations,” 1903; ‘‘ Our 
Mutual Friend,” 1907; ‘* Edwin Drood,” 1912.—C. K. 8. 
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Association to visit Toronto; but the University of Toronto 
has become the immediate host of the Association by lend- 
ing it the use of its spacious building for the purposes of 
the meeting, and there is a special fitness in this hospi- 
tality, inasmuch as the University has this year attained 
its centenary, though only in a limited sense, for ite 


towns. Its spacious streets are planted with a fine array 
of trees, the pleasant shade of which will doubtless be 
much appreciated by English visitors during the present 
month. ‘the heat, however, is rarely oppressive at Toronto, 
thanks to the cooling breezes from be Ontario, and the 
uveruge temperature in August is only 3:5 deg. higher 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT TORONTO. 


In this year of Imperial Jubilee it is peculiarly appropriate 
that the Dominion of Canada, whose strongly imperialistic 
feeling was but lately represented in the mother-country by 
ts distingu’shed Premier, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, should 
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PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS, TORONTO. THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 

original founding dates back to 1797, when 
the University was legally inaugurated as 
a State institution after the presentation 
of an address by the Legislative Conference 
and the House of Assembly to King 
George Ill. Unfortunately, the — real 
history of the University did not begin 
until thirty years later, when it was en- 
dowed with a large grant of land under 
the title of King’s College. ‘The present 
curriculum of the University includes two 
faculties—that of Arts and that of Medicine, 
its former faculty of Divinity having been 
abolished in 1837, when the University was 
secularised. Religious thought has, how- 
ever, its headquarters at Toronto in a 





supply the sites for the sixty-seventh annual 
ineetings of the two great scientific societies 
known as the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science and the British Medical 
Association, both of which enunciate among 
their main objects the promotion of intercourse 
among those who cultivate science in different 
parts of the Lritish Empire. Toronto, the 
capital of the Province of Ontario and the seat 
of the Provincial Government, which forms the 
meeting-place of the British Association, has 
frequently been chosen for international con- 
ventions by reason of its accessibility by land 
and water, its situation in the midst of a 
highly developed agricultural district, and its 
great importance as a commercial centre. ‘To 


the average tourist, moreover, whose zeal for 
the strictly scientific interests of the Asso- 
ciation’s meeting may be less than that of the 
Members and Associates, Toronto presents the 


number of colleges which are affiliated to the 
University. The University schools of prac- 
tical science and its finely equipped labor- 
atories and lecture-halls have been allotted 
to the yarious general and sectional meetings 


udvantage of being a very convenient centre 
from which to make excursions either in 
Canada or into the United States. 

The British Association Meeting at Toronto 
is to open on Aug. 18, and will last until Aug. 26, 
und less than a week from its conclusion—on 
Aug. 31, to be precise—the British Medical 
Association will meet at Montreal—which was 
visited by the British Association in 1884——under 
the presidency of Lord Rayleigh. The two 
events thus fall easily within the reach of the 
same assemblage of visitors, and those whose 
primary destination is the second meeting may 
the more advantageously attend the first, inas- 


of the British Association, which seldom finds so 
suitable a local habitation. At the first general 
meeting Sir John Evans will assume the 
presidency in succession to Lord Lister, and 
after taking the chair will deliver his inaugural 
address. 

Sir John Evans, although by original pro- 
fession a leading paper manufacturer, has long 
been recognised as a chief authority in certain 
branches of archveology, and notably in_ the 
departments of geology and nuimismatics. A son 
of the late Rey. A. B. Evans, Head Master of 
Market Bosworth Grammar School, he was born 


a . 
q nuch as its earlier date, anticipating the seventy-four years ago, and received most of his 
" uutumn -homeward journey of the great mass education from his father. He has been Presi- 
q of American tourists, has enabled the steam- dent of the Geological Society, the Numis- 


matic Society, and the society of Anti- 
quaries, and is at the present time a trustee of 
the British Museum, and treasurer of the 
Royal Society. Heisa D.C.L. of Oxford, and 
an LL.D. of Dublin, and received the honow 
of knighth»od five years ago. 


ship lines to offer lower rates for the outward 
passage than are feasible later in the month. 

4 The city of Toronto, some views of which 
are here reproduced, lies on a slope which rises 
gradually from the shore of Lake Ontario, and 
is laid out on the regular pattern of American 
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than that of London. 
i io itis The population of 
the city numbers 
some 200,000 souls 


Me but this aggregate 
it) ‘ conveys no coriect 
hei idea of the size o1 
y P ‘Toronto owing to the 


healthily outspread 

character of its build- 

j ings, the majority of 
its houses, even in 

the less wealthy dis- 

tricts, having each 

their own surround- 

| ing plot of garden 
land. Our Illustra- 
tions testify to the 
handsome character 

| of much of Toronto’s 
a architecture, and, 
indeed, the Parlia- 
ment Buildings, the 
| 7 Law Courts, the 
University of 
Toronto, and Trinity 
University by no 

f means exhaust the 
W/, Ah architectural beauties 

Mi A, of Ontario’s capital. 

It was the Can- 

adian Institute, one 

of the oldest scien- 

= ; tific societies of the 
Dominion, and the 

possessor of an ex- 

tremely valuable 

archeological 

museum, that first 

invited the Britisk 
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1. The Major told tales admirably, and enlarged on 
the murder of Dan’l Murphy, in the ante-room of the 
210th at Ballynahooly, so that the mess-waiter got 
quite nervous, and the legend found its way to the 
men’s quarters. 

2. About a week later a sentry presented himself at 
the guard-room, and said he’d seen the ghost of 
Dan’l Murphy on No. 4 post 


3. As he refused to stay by himself, two sentries 
were posted on No. 4. 
4. But it was useless. 


5. They couldn’t get any man to stuy on No. 4 post | 


anyhow. 


6. So the Serzeant informed the Orderly Officer, who 


determined to see the ghost himself. 


DAN’L MURPHY’S GHOST AND WHAT CAME OF 


7. Yes, there was something 
in the darkness. 

8. So the Orderly Officer reported to the Adjutant 
that Dan’l Murphy haunted No. 4 post, and the Colonel 
happened to overhear him. 


9. And with a strong patrol and a six - shooter 
investigated the ghost in person. 


. A white form glided 


IT. 


C HENSCHEL Se 


10. Which appeared in due course. The Colonel 
fired, tripped up in the darkness, and upset the whole 
party. 

11. But the ghost was laid, for they picked up the 
shattered remains of a large white owl, and the C,.O. 


read the whole guard a lecture on the evils of being 
superstitious. 
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LADIES’ PAGE. | 


DRESS. 
We talk about dress for the moors a great deal, but it is so 
simple a matter it is really worthy of very Itttle consider- 
ation. This season we have been proving our devotion to 
our native industries by permitting the Scotch tweeds once 
more to have their foot upon their native heath, and, 
following the example of royalty, we have chosen our 





A SKIRT AND COAT COSTUME. 


serviceable gowns under the philanthropic direction of the 
Duchess of Sutherland and Lady Aberdeen. It is possible, 
of course, that Lady Aberdeen’s Lrish friezes may tind their 
way to the moors of Scotland, and that the Duchess of 
Sutherland’s best Scotch tweeds may be caught pursuing 
their wild career across the bogs of Ireland—and perhaps 
it is unimportant. In any case, there is no doubt that we 
have seriously considered the advantages of home-made 
materials, even though we are forced to pay somewhat 
dearly for such consideration, for the best of the home- 
made tweeds are in single width and cost about five 
shillings the yard, which cannot be considered cheap. 
There is very little new in the style of making of the 
gowns for the moors—necessarily the skirts are short and 
plain and scanty, but of course the bodice which overhangs 
its belt is this year favoured above the ordinary Norfolk 
jacket. The only pretty possibilities of the tweed shooting- 
ilress, pure and simple, lie in the belt and the buttons, and the 
former is now chosen of pale coloured leather buckled with 
silver, while silver is the metal selected for the buttons. It 
still remains a difficult matter to find a becoming hat which 
will suitably complete such a costume, and the ordinary 
soft shape known as the ‘‘ Monte Cario” continues to be 
patronised for lack of a better. The hats of this description 
which come from Paris are somewhat high in the crown, 
and are usually trimmed with a black ribbon and speckled 
white quills and tails. But England is naturally the home 
of the sportswoman’s millinery, and we really understand 
it better here than they do in the French capital. 


Light-coloured felts are much in demand. I have come 
across a curious shade of emerald-green lately, trimmed 
with a plaid scarf and a couple of eagle’s quills, and I have 
also seen a small white felt hat most decoratively treated 
with a monster white bird and a scarf of thick yellow lace. 
Ilowever, there are many of us who continue to prefer to 
the felt hat the straw sailor, decorated with a black ribbon 
and the small feathers of the innocent grouse. And if you 
attach an elastic to such shape, it may be relied upon to 
assume and retain its proper position. 


Boots are a very important part of the wardrobe for the 
moors, and capes and wraps likewise deserve special atten- 
tion. ‘The boots need only to be thick of sole and smart of 
cut and simple of detail. None of those fearsome elabora- 
tions of leather of two colours should be allowed to put 
their feet upon the moors; dark brown leather is the ideal 
wear, these being more comfortable if made to button than 
to lace. The best shape of cape is modelled on the same lines 
as the masculine Inverness, and this looks exceedingly well 
if made of a plain cloth interwoven with a plaid lining; 
dark blue cloth, for instance, with a green plaid lining 


is particularly attractive, and light drab looks well 
with a lining of drab check with a line of yellow 


and blue. ‘The ordinary cloth cape continues to find 
many patronesses, and this too had best be made of 
the reversible tweed. I saw a costume the other day 
male of covert coating and drab corduroy; the skirt 
and the cape were of the cloth, the bodice of the corduroy 
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in pouched style with a leather belt and reyers of the 
covert coating, with a little waistcoat fastening snugly up 
to the neck of the corduroy again. The cape was of covert 
coating, with a hood of corduroy and a lining of silk to 
match. Purple is a colour which may be adopted with 
signal looks its best out in the open, and 
covert coating has been for the last two seasons obtainable 
in this most attractive hue. It is a colour needing no 
decoration save machine-stitching, and it achieves success 
if cut with a perfectly plain skirt with rows of stitching on 
the hem, fastening either side of the front with three smoke 
pearl buttons at the top, the coat of the simplest covert 
coat description with a fly, and a Tam-o’-Shanter hat also 
made of the cloth trimmed with a violet and mauve velvet 
rosette with a couple of shaded mauve quills; the waistcoat 
to this had best be of white ; white corduroy would serve 
such purpose admirably, but white cloth would, of course, 
wear better. 


success ; it 


Many of the new tailor-made dresses, I observe, which 
are not made for the moors exclusively, boast the bishop 
order of sleeve to their coats, and the attractive cloth 
dresses invariably show trimmings of braid or strappings 
of appliqué in a conventional design. Another useful 
possession for the moors besides the cape is the macintosh 
coat, and the best of these is of the three-quarter shape, 
with large blouse sleeves and of sac outline; this made in 
shiny white macintosh is quite elegant, and to be 
quite elegant when enwrapped in white macintosh is 
to accomplish a feat of some difficulty. ‘There is yet 
to be discovered a macintosh hat which is not en- 
tirely hideous. ‘The shiny black sailor description 
can only be voted becoming to a radiant beauty, and 
the like, alas! is not too common. I think a woollen ‘Tam- 
o'-Shanter is the best for wear in a good Scotch mist, and 
it can easily be made becoming when mounted on a bandeau 
and set up at the angle best adapted to its wearer. But I 
have quite forgotten to mention an excellent dress recently 
prepared for the moors of green plaid, at least the skirt was 
green plaid and the coat was of black cloth made with a 
very short basque at the back, tightly fitting, with a semi- 
fitting front; a belt of green leather was passed round the 
waist through the side seams to fasten in the front, the 
revers and cuffs were of green cloth with strappings of 
black cloth, and the waistcoat was of plain green cloth 
again, fastened with small gold buttons. And now to the 
description of my Illustrations. Pre-eminently simple is 
the skirt and coat, but of course capable of being elaborated 
in a dozen different ways. Take it, for instance, in blue 
serge with the coat of white drill and the buttons of gold, 
strappings of the white drill to decorate the collar and the 
cuffs ; or the order may be reversed: the white linen skirt 
ind the blue serge coat with gold buttons, and then the 
collar could be of white drill with strappings of the blue 
serge. I have seen white drill collars admirably treated 
with checked borders aiso of drill. 


The other dress would look equally well in white or 
dark cloth, making the collar of a contrasting shade with 
strappings of the material upon it; the buttons might be 
of fanciful china, and the belt of glacé silk matching 
the necktie, which completes the turn-over collar at the 
neck, PAULINA Pky. 


NOTES. 

London University has done well the work for which 
it was specially instituted—namely, to examine students 
up to a high standard, and to give degrees to those who 
prove able to meet the test, without inquiry as to how 
and where they have gained their knowledge. However, 
some people are not satisfied with the University being 
confined to the proper performance of this function of 
examination pure and simple, and the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s Bill brought in this Session, and just ‘* massacred,” 
to be re-introduced next year, was designed to make pro- 
vision for attaching teaching colleges to the University of 
London. So often in such changes women are overlooked 
and forgotten that it is satisfactory to notice that it was 
specially provided that the amended charter should not 
inflict disabilities on any person ‘on account of religion or 
of sex.” 


It is curious how unwilling the Judges are to allow 
the very obvious intention of the Legislature with regard 
to the Married Women’s Property Act of 1882 to be carried 
into effect. Nothing can apparently be more clear or more 
sweeping than the first clause of the Act, which declares, 
in so many words, that from the date of its coming into 
operation a married woman shall be able to hold, acquire, 
and possess property and deal with it exactly the same as 
though she were a single woman. Ever since it passed, the 
Judges have been picking holes in it, in one way or another, 
to the very utmust of their ability. They have made it 
twist in such a manner as to give great advantage to those 
extremely few married women capable of making use of 
an evasion to avoid the payment of their just debts, 
although they are perfectly well able to pay them—a 
possibility which causes damage and injury to honest 
married women engaged in business. In various other 
minor points also the clear intention of the Act has been 
set aside by legal decisions, and it appears that now yet 
another point is being raised by the Judges which will 
cause some inconvenience and possibly some loss, 


It is, perhaps, rather difficult to realise what was the 
position of a married woman with regard to property before 
the passing of the Act of 1870. It was, however, simply 
stated, thus—tbat the law did not allow a married woman to 
hold any property at all. Her freehold lands, though not 
hers, were also not quite fully her husband's, for there were 
certain restrictions on his right to sell them; but their 
income and management were his, and as to leaseholds, 
whether they belonged to her at the date of her marriage, 
or whether they were bequeathed to her after her marriage, 
these became so absolutely her husband’s property that he 
was at liberty to sell them without her permission, and 
indeed in defiance of her wishes, and then he could dis- 
pose of the proceeds exactly as he chose, In like manner, 
if a married woman under the old law were nominated to 


995 


be an executrix or trustee, she had to receive her husband's 
consent to act, and if he gave the consent, it was he in 
fact who had to act, as she had no power to appear 
in any matter concerning property except through him. 
The Act of 1870 modified, while that of 1882 did 
away entirely with, these conjugal rights. The whole 
of the property, including lands and leaseholds of any 
woman who has married since 1882, is and remains het 
own, and so do all sorts of property which have been 
acquired since 1882 by women who were married before that 
date. The Act of 1882 further expressly allows a married 
woman to accept the position of executrix or trustee as if 
she were single, and therefore leaseholds can be ve sted in 
her, in trust, in either of those capacities It would 
appear to the lay mind as if it naturally and necessarily 
followed that a married woman, who is able to accept 
property in trust, and who is declared under the first section 
of the Act to be placed with regard to property in all 
respects exactly in the position of a single woman, would 
also be able to transfer the leaseholds to somebody else, in 
a¢ting as a trustee or executor, just as if she were a single 
woman, It appears, however, that the Judges have sue- 
ceeded in findiag a reason for preventing this being done ! 


Law Notes declares that under a recent decision, ** 7 
Harkness and Allsopp’s Contract,” it has been ruled that 
although the Married Women’s Property Act allows a 
married woman to accept a trusteeship and act therein as 
if she were single, yet where she is a trustee she cannot 
convey the land which she hoids in trust except by means of 
an ‘‘acknowledged ” deed with her husband's concurrence ! 
‘The reason for this,” says Law Notes, ‘‘ is that while the 
Act allows the woman to be a trustee as if she were single, 
and makes her separate estate liable for breaches of trust, 
and exonerates her husband therefrom, unless he inter- 
meddles, and specially provides for her being able to transfer 
stocks vested in her as trustee as if single, it makes no 
provision for the transfer by her in any way of lands vested 
in her as trustee.” The editor of Law Notes adds, as drily 
as if he were himself a layman, that he never feels sure of 
what the law is on any point till he has heard it decided in 
the House of Lords, but he feels personally certain that 
the effect of the decision referred to must be that a married 
woman executrix or trustee cannot convey a leasehold 
without her husband’s concurrence. 


It seems a most extraordinary thing, and an unfortu- 
nate one, that Judges should take laws passed by Parlia- 
ment and endeavour to find some phrase or some accidental 
omission in them by means of which they can thwart 
what the Act of Parliament was obviously designed and 
intended to do. There is no room for doubt that, in pass- 
ing the Act, Parliament intended to place married women 
upon an absolute equality with single ones in everything 
relating to property, and that it was considered needless, or 
was a pure accident, that it was not distinctly and separately 
mentioned that a married woman, as executrix or trustee, 
may convey landed property in that capacity without per 
suading or paying her husband to consent to her taking 
such action. As matters stand, it seems worth while to 





DRESS DESIGN FOR WHITE OR DARK CLOTH. 


call the attention of all directly concerned to this matter, 
and it also seems that before long there must be another 
Married Women’s Property Act to amend the phases of 
differentiation between married and single women which 
have been read into the Act of 1882 by the Judges, in 
defiance of that most clear and definite first clause which 
lays down that there shall be no difference between the 
two classes in regard to property. F, F.5M. 
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Sir Wilh Hunter will searcely forgive im for having 
7 hed the following stor It uid that Sir William, 
! f his renaming of the great Indian peninsula, 
place named Hookeytollah Now ‘tollah 
if enough Indian termination, and Sir William 
nted another example of that bad old phonetic spelling 
which ] ul set out to extirpate. ‘Ah!’ he said, * not 
Llooks of course, but ** Huki,” which he proceeded to 
| ‘ the most approved philological manner from an 
Indian root And * Hukitollah,” it would have been in 
the ‘I ial Gazetteer of India’ had not a friend written to 
Sir Wil to warn him that Hookeytollah had been so 
called iter an Englishman named Oo! nicknamed Hookey.”’ 


The disappointment to Sir William must have been 


fully as cruel as that of the archveologist who came upon 
Cesar’s Stile somewhere in Norfolk, and was just 
vinning to give an ornate and learned description of it 


yhen a laboure informed hin that the supposed archieo- 
logical relic was the handiwork of a local carpenter named 


Bill Cesar, Sir William has, to a certain extent, only 
himself to blame; the difficulties of our orthography and 
pronunciation are assuredly sufficiently great not to add to 
them by a revolution in our Indian nomenclature. lor it 


inquestionably beats the comprehension of the ordinary 
nan, not to say that of the educated foreigner, why 

Marjoribanks” should be pronounced ** Marchbanks ” and 
Cholmondeley ” ‘* Chumley,” why ** marriage should 
contain two r’s in English and only one in French, and 
why, on the other hand, * should be spelt with 
one » In our tongue and with two »’s in that of om 
neighbours across the Channel, 


enemy ” 


Sir William may contend that those difficulties only 
exist in the case of the partly educated. 1 beg to differ 
from him. Madame de Sévigné was, without a doubt, one 
of the best educated women of her time, yet she frankly 
confessed that her * letters”? would become «a labour to hea 
if she had to pay strict attention to the orthography ot 
every word, M, de Salvandy, the Minister of Publi: 
Mducation of Louis Philippe, was at one time very much 
concerned at the indifferent spelling of some of his sub- 
ordinates. Ilis patience being exhausted, he wrote on the 
margin of a report full of mistakes, syntactical as well as 


yrammatical : ** On devrait bien au moins respecter 
Vortographe’ Auglice “The least thing one can do 
is to show some re spect for ortograph y.’ But he himself 


simply omitted the indispensable //. 


Sir William is probably vot aware that to point out a 
mistake in a man’s spelling gives him a great deal of pain, 
for he, the culprit, knows that, rightly or wrongly, such 
in error stamps him in the eyes of the commonplace as 
an ignoramus, although the assumption is by no means 
founded on fact. I, for one, know a very clever and 
exceedingly scholarly journalist who cannot spell. He 
is very sensitive on the subject, and unlike a worthy 
Welsh Baronet, a member of one of the Parliaments of 
William IV. The ** worthy Welsh Baronet,” distinguished 
for his maritime exploits, was asked by one of his constituents 
who chanced to be in town at the time for an order of 
ulmission into the House. With his characteristic disposi- 
tion to oblige, Sin immediately complied with the request, 
and wrote an order in the usual terms, and addressed it 
thus: ** To the Door Ceeper of the House of Kommons.”’ 
The person for whom it was intended discovered the errors 
in the spelling after he had gone ten or twelve yards from 
the worthy Baronet, and turning back and running up to 
him said, ‘*Oh, Sir , there is a slight mistake in your 
order: two letters have been transposed ; you have spelt 
‘ Keeper’ with a © instead of a K and ‘ Commons’ with 
a K instead of aC.” ‘*That’s all right,” was the answer, 
‘‘ the doorkeeper will see to it. He is sure to know which 
is which.” ile was a grand M.P. that worthy Welsh 
Baronet, almost as grand as that Kaiser who declared him- 
self to be above grainmar ; but since the Board schools have 
done their best or their worst, people are not so callous, and 
there should be no new spelling if one can help it. 





The attractions of Dover as a seaside resort or a resting- 
place en route for the Continent have received an important 
addition in the opening of the renovated Hotel Burlington. 
When the hotel was purchased it was decided to reconstruct 
and remodel it throughout after the fashion of a well- 
appointed country home, with all the most modern improve- 
ments, under the architectural supervision of Messrs. 
Murray and Foster. A special feature of the hotel is that 
all the rooms and corridors are very light; there are no 
dark rooms; no rooms looking into borrowed light courts 
or innér courtyards. Each room has a delightful view, 
that from the south and east rooms commanding the whole 
of Dover Bay, while the others look upon beautifully laid- 
out gardens, picturesque hill scenery, and the castle and 
cliffs for which Dover is so deservedly celebrated. The 
decorations of the interior have been carried out by 


Messrs. Maple. 
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WHIT} 
White to play, and mate in two moves. 


CHESS IN LONDON 
(iame played in he match between Messrs. H. E. Binp and F. J. Let 


G m 
white Mr. B pack (Mr. L wiite (Mr. B BLACK (Mr. L 

1. P to K 4th P to K 4th could not then have played Kt te R 4th on 

2.KttoK Bard KttoQBard | scount of the reply Kt takes P, etc 

3. B to B 4th B to Bath 15 Kt to R 4th 


16. P takes P P takes P 


» Pto Q Kt 4th 17. Kt to B ith Q to B 3rd 
It ix more usual t lay P to Q4th or P| 18. Kt to R 2nd Kt (R4) to BSth 
Q ord at thi but White favours | 19. K to R sq K R to Q sq 

he advance of the Queen's side Pawn 20. B takes Kt Kt takes B 

5 3 to Kt 3rd 21. Kt to K 3rd RK to Q 2nd 


22. B takes B 
23. Kt to B 3rd 
24. Kt to B 5th 





Q takes B 
Q RtoQ sq 
K to R 2nd 


P to Q 3rd 
Kt to K 2nd 


6. P to Q 3rd 
7. Bto K Kt 5th 
8. Custles 


if is ul B takes K loubl 25. K to R 2nd Bb to Kt 3rd 
hostile Pawns. Back has good | ‘ 26. P to Kt 3rd R to Q 6th 
HOF @ Hilng’s sie atiack 27. Kt (at B3) toQ4 
8 Kt to Kt 3rd 
- > This loses; but White had no t t 
9.QKttoQ2nd Pto K R3rd PR a sihictattan or 


P to B 3rd 
B to B 2nd 
Castles 

Q to K 2nd 


10. Bto K 3rd 
11. B to Kt 3rd 
12. R to K sq 
13. P to Q 4th 


P takes Kt 

P takes P 

P to Kt 3rd 
P to K R 4th 


o7 
27. 

28. P takes Kt 
29. R to K 2nd 
30. Kt to Kt 3rd 





14 P to K R 3rd B to K 3rd 81. P to B 5th Q to K 4th 

15. Q to B 2nd ; 32. P takes P (ch) P takes P 
This allows BI establish a Kt at | 39 P to K R 4th B takes P 

K BSth, after w rame is prefer 

ible. Q to K 2nd was ‘ us Black Black wins. 





Game played bet een Prixce Davtan, of Mingrelia, and another AMATEUR. 
Centre Gambit. 


wuts (Prince D,) nuack (Amateur). waits (Prince D.) pLAck (Amateur). 


1. P to K 4th P to K 4th the object is to get to the King’s side for 
2. P to Q 4th P takes P defence. 

8. P to K Bath B to Kt 5th (ch 14. Kt to K 5th Q to K R 3rd 

4. P to B 3rd P takes P 15. P to B 5th K Kt to B 3rd 
5. Kt takes P Kt to K 2nd 16. Kt to Kt 4th Q to R 5th 


17. P to Kt 3rd 

P to Q 4th 18. P to K R 4th 
B takes Kt (ch) | 19. Kt to R 6th (ch 
P takes P | The beginning of a very elegant com- 
Q to B 2nd aoa m, Which seems to Win against any 


Q to Kt 4th 
Q to Q sq 


6.Ktt»)K B3rd PtoQ B 3rd 
7. B to B 4th 
8. P takes P 
9. P takes B 
10. B to Q 3rd 
11. Castles ! . 

Th rr method of ntinuing such 19 I k } K to R 7 
“2 © correct nage ths oe - meta, Bann 20. B takes P (ch) K takes B 
P_Set ‘AP Gee CF SwO CemmnYe SNe, 61 Pin Bh (an); Eto Ren 
11. Q takes QBP eee as & takes Kt results in a simple 
12. B to K 3rd Casi les 99 ( ntl 
13 B to Q 4th Q to B 3rd 23 “ —— 


This move seems to invite attack, but 24. Kt to B 5th 


B to K 3rd 
Q to Q 3rd 
Resigns. 





The lead set by our American cousins in reducing the 
prices of cycles is still the subject of much discussion. The 
common-sense view of the position muy be summed up in 
a few words. The extraordinary demand of the immediate 
past offered an excellent opportunity for many makers to 
sell second-grade cycles at figures which would only be 
warranted when dealing with the very best, and mary 
cycles were never worth the prices which they realised. 
The prices from the very first were bound to fall. 
But a good machine has always been obtainable at 
a reasonable price by those whose purse is limited, 
and it can hardly be assumed that those who can afford 
to pay for a more highly finished article will not con- 
tinue to do so in the purchase of bicycles any niore than 
in the case of other luxuries. Such, at least. is the opinion 
of so well established a firm of cycle-makers as Messrs. 
IIumber, who announce that they will still produce the 
costliest machines as well as the low-priced ones for which 
their works at Coventry, Wolverhampton, and Beeston 
have long been noted. 
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JOTTINGS. 


BY DR. ANDREW WILSON, 


‘manage much better,” not in 
France, but in America, is the publication of the reports of 
the Experimental Stations devoted to the investigation of 
agricultural proble ms. I have before ine a batch of r ports 
rece ntly issued by the Hatch Station of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, and among them is an exceedingly 
interesting report on ‘* The Habits, Food, and Econoimi 
Value of the American Toad.” This report constitutes 
Bulletin No. 46. The title-page of each bulletin announces 
that the reports ‘* will be sent free to all newspapers in the 
State, and to such individuals interested in farming as may 
request the same.” In this way American enterprise of a 
scientific kind keeps the farmer up to date in the latest 
results of all experimentation in fruit-growing and graft- 
ing, in the destruction of injurious insects, and in all 
details that relate to the art of cultivating the soil. 


Mr. A. A. Kirkland, M.S., Assistant Entomologist to 
the Gypsy-Moth Committee (another illustration of enter- 
prise in dealing with an insect pest), has written the 
bulletin before me, and has dealt in a very satisfactory 
manner with the place of the toad (its American name is 
Bufo lentiginosus Americanus) m agriculture. He has 
investigated the whole folk-lore and zoological history of 
the amphibian, and has summed up pro and con its value 
to the farmer and gardener. Iam glad to say the ** yeas” 
have it in the matter of the toad’s utility. The ‘tnays” 
are not very formidable. Here they are. The toad may 
destroy beetles, which are the farmer’s friends; it devours an 
occasional ladybird and ichneumon fly ; it may eat spiders ; 
and it likes carrion beetles, which ** are indirectly he Ipful to 
man.’ Against these bits of unfavourable evidence we have 
a whole series of useful exploits to be credited to the toad. 
Ile devours worms, snails, and sow-bugs, which are the 
pests of the greenhouse. He eats the millepeds or centi- 
pede-like forms which damage plants ; and to some extent 
he will favour grasshoppers and crickets as items in his 
bill of fare. For ants, the toad has a great weakness, and 
ants are highly destructive and obnoxious intruders ; and 
any number of May-beetles, dun-chafers, gypsy-mothis, 
potato-beetles, cucumber-beetles, and the like are disposed 
of by our amphibian. 


Eleven per cent. of the toad’s food in America is com- 
posed of creatures which are beneficial to man ; and 87 per 
cent. is composed of actually injurious insects. Mr. 
Kirkland may well say that ‘* further comment upon thi 
valuable services of the toad would seem unnecessary.” 
And so say I. The English experiences of the toad are 
essentially similar, only prejudice, alas! makes everybody, 
save an intelligent gardener who knows things, kill the 
harmless and useful amphibian. ‘The toad is an object- 
lesson in the value of appearances. He is not prepossessing 
in looks, and superstition has burdened him with a long 
list of theoretical vices. He is ‘fugly and venomous” 
so said Will of Stratford, usually correct enough in 
other matters of zoology, but wrong in crediting the 
toad with poisonous properties, while ugliness is, afte 
all, a relative term. Pliny speaks of venomous 
toads.” It was used as a supposed poison in medieval 
days, though, indeed, it was believed to carry in its head a 
precious remedy. A certain Dr. Bell, translating from 
Pliny, in a book called **The Wonders of Nature,” dating 
from 1569, remarks that ‘‘ there is found in the heades of old 
and great toades a stone which they call borax or stolon ; it 
is most commonly found in the head of a hee toade, of power 
to repulse poisons.” This is as bad a bit of inference as 
that of Sir Robert Moray, who told the Royal Society ot 
Edinburgh that inside each barnacle on the seashore he 
found a perfect little goose coiled up. The perfect goose 
(of a larger size), it strikes one, was outside the barnacle 
altogether. 


Modern opinions of a curious kind about the toad do 
not show much improvement on the ancient ideas. It is 
still regarded as venomous, its skin possessing merely acrid 
properties ; it is credited with producing warts on the 
hands if it be touched; its breath will cause convulsion: 
in children—so the old women believe; but ‘‘a toad in 
the well,” curiously enough, is said to improve the 
character of the water-supply. Between good and evil 
report the toad has not done well; and I hope Mr. 
Kirkland’s bulletin will serve as an important brief for the 
defence, and save many a toad from summary jurisdiction 
and *‘ Jeddart justice” both in his own land and in ours. 


Last year in this column I advocated the recognition of 
Davos-Platz, in Switzerland, as a summer resort. <A 
renewed experience leads me again to commend Davos as 
a health-giving place of excellent character. There is 
no more invigorating air than that one breathes in this 
upper valley, which teems with beauty, and which offers 
to the ordinary tourist, not possessed of phenomenal 
walking powers or hill-climbing propensities, a most 
varied choice of both exercises. Davos is now so easily 
and so cheaply reached that it should become more 
widely known. Every comfort is to be found in the 
little town, and the English colony found within its 
gates in summer is itself a feature of interest. There 
is no rushing about or crowding at Davos, and the man 
who wishes for the quietness of the eternal hills can satisfy 
his aspirations to the full. As regards hotel accom- 
modation, that is perfect in its way. I should say 
Davos can easily accommodate a couple of thousand 
persons in its various hotels, ranging from Davos- 
Dorf to Davos itself. Nothing more beautiful have I 
ever seen than the view from my window in the Hotel 
Victoria—best of hostelries—looking up the valley ; and I 
can speak from experience of the marvellously restorative 
effects of the Davos air. Besides, there are numerous 
excursions, all interesting, within easy range, and the 
mountain railway from Landquart lands one at Davos as 
easily as one is set down at, say, Charing Cross. If any 
of my readers are wishful for rest and change amid beautiful 
surroundings, let them take a ticket for Davos. They will 
go again, as I did. 
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[[ORSES, CATTLE, DOGS, BIRDS. 
NO STABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 
ELLIMAN’S 


ROYAL EMBROCATION 
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ELLIMAN, SONS, & CO., 


SLOUGH,. NEAR - WINDSOR. 
PRICE 2/- DIRECTIONS FOR USING ENCLOSED. 


Bottles, 1s., 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. 











Jars, 10s. 6d., 20s. 


Prepared only by 
ELLIMAN, SONS, and CO., 
SLOUGH, ENGLAND. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. freehold hereditaments belonging to him in the parish of Hlon. John Baring, now second Lord Revelstoke, the sole 






































































The will (duged Feb. 19. 1889). with two codicils (dated Streatham, formerly comprised in a settle ment of July 27, executor, the value of the personal estate being £25,422. 

Murch 12. 1891. and June 15. 1893). of Mr. Thomas Arthur 1867, he devises on the death of his Ww ife to the uses and The testator appoints all the residue and remainder of the 
Hope, J.P., of 14, Airlie Gardens, Campden Hill, who died upon the trusts of the said settlement. The ultimate residue legacy portion and sums of money remaining subject to the 

n Mav 7. was proved on July 28 by Charles Edward of his property he leaves, upon trust, for his niece Mrs. trusts of the will of his late father, Henry Baring, to the 
Hope ‘and Collingwood Hope, the sons, and Reginald Lucas, for life; then for her husband, Rear- Admiral Lucas, trustees of his (the testator’s) marriage settlement, and he 
Rushell. the son-in-law, the executors. the value of the for his life; and upon the death of the survivor for the further appoints the funds of such settlement to his 
personal estate amounting to £177,496. The testator gives children or remoter issue ‘of his said niece as she shall children, other than his eldest son, John, his son Cecil, and 
£20,000 upon trust, for his son Samuel Thomas Hope appoint. his daughters, Lady Castlerosse and the Hon. Margaret 

ind his wife and children; £20,000, upon trust, for his son The will (dated Feb. 11, 1895) of Mr. John Orwell Spencer. lhe residue of his real and personal estate he 

liam Hope; £30,000, upon trast, for agg er ie Phillips, of We ybridg ce Common, and 44, Grosvenor Street, leaves to his sons, the present Lord Revelstoke and the 

i pe ; £15.000 ea h up n trust, fot his daught rs H arriet fou th irty- two ye irs Secretary and General Manager of the Hon. ( ecil Baring, in equal shares. 

Selina Hope, Mary Hope, Rebekah R. Hope, Caroline Gas Light and Coke Company, who died on June 25, was The will (dated March 13, 1894) of the Hon. Charles 

Bushell, and Augusta Richmond; £2000 to his daughte1 proved on July 29 by James McKelvie and Joseph Reeson, Alexander Gore, of West Side The Common Wimldedon 
Caroline Bushell; £1000 to his clerk, Thomas Crane; the surviving executors, the value of the personal estate who died on July 6 wae woved on Aug 2 by Francis 
£1000 to Reginald Bushell: £500 to the trustees of the amounting to £70, ag —_ Fyre spree £250 and 2 Charles Gore, the pd on Pile ensatien. tha value of the 
Independent Chapel, Middleton - by - Youlgrave, Derby, pictures, plate, jewels, household furniture, carriages anc ersonal estate being £33,455! Subjec ag , 
to augment the salary of the minister; and legacies to horses, to his wife Mrs. Anna Maria Phillips; £100 and an a ot a nase a yr ~ 
childven. friends. and servants He devises his share annuity of £300 to his daughter Jane Margaret Phillips, twenty sine ten * tes Wimbledon Cottage Society the 
of the Charitable Institution House (Slater Street, Liver- and £52 10s. each to his executors, The residue of his real testator leaves all his property, upon trust, to pay the 
pool) to his son Arthur. Under the powers contained and personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for his wife for income thereof to his wife Augusta Countess of Kerry, 
on the wille of kis uncle, William Hope, and of his father, life, then upon trust for his daughter for her life, and at for life. At her decease he ‘oieen £5000 each ~~ his sone. 

Sem el Hope, he app sony ay wh te ery — oe = — yp on wrceaee as she shall by her last will and William Spencer Gore and the Rev. Charles Gore. Canon 

f his deceased daughter Emil: irper, and the remainde estament appoint, of Westminster; £10,000, upon trust, for his daughter, 

f the funds to his sons Arthur, Charles Edward, and The will (dated Oct. 23, 1895), with a codicil (dated Emily Gore; and £100 Pa to his children, Clerl : 
Collingwood. The residue of his real and personal estate Aug. 25, 1896), of Mr. George Buchanan, F’.R.G.S8., of William, Emily, and Caroline. The residue of his real and i 
he leaves to his said three sons, Arthur, Charles Edward, Towerfields, Keston, Kent, and 16, Kensington Gore, who personal estate he leaves to his son Francis Charles Gore. Pi 

il Collingwood. The late Mr. Hope desired to be buried died on June 7, was proved on July 29 by Mrs. Gertrude On the death of his sister, Lady Emily Gore, he appoints 5 
it Liverpool and without display. Buchanan, the widow, Colonel Lewis Mansergh Buchanan, £2000 each to his sons, William and Charles, and to his 

Che will (dated Feb. 15, 1895), with a codicil (dated ne a —— eee ae, ov Rawese daughter Caroline Lascelles. : 
Oct. 2 vllowing), of the H[on. James Master Owen erbert Armitage, the executors, the value of the persona va 5 ae a ‘ 
Bye Fr en a r Frnt vi Tunbeides Wells. estate being £49,303. The testator bequeaths £ 4500, his The will (dated July 10, 1895) of Mr. Edward James 
vho died on May 21, was proved on July 31 by the household furniture and effects, and an annuity t £300 to Stone, of the Radcliffe Observatory, Oxford, Astronomer of 
Ilon. Mrs. Caroline Louisa Byng, the widow, Rear- his wife, and a sum of £7500 is to be held, upon trust, for the Rade liffe Trust, who died on May 9, was proved on 
Adiniral Charles Davis Lucas, V.C., and Sir Charles her for life, and at her decease £500 is to go to the July 26 by Mrs, Grace Stone, the widow and executrix, the 
Pontifex. Bart.. K.C.LE., the executors, the value of the Benevolent Fund of the Institute of Civil Engineers, and value of the personal estate amounting to £27,019. lhe ' 
personal estate amounting to £128,867. The testator the remaining £7000 to his niece and adopted daughter, = seveees Sue freehold omen 86 Bow oe and ' 
bequeaths all his jewellery, furniture, plate, china, glass, Alice Buchanan. He further bequeaths an annuity of ag ere i —_ _ his wife for life; then for his : 
books. articles of vertu, articles of personal, domestic, £250 to his sister Jane Elizabeth Buchanan; £100 and an son Rupert for life, and then to all his children; and his y 


and hous che ld use or ornament, wines, horses, carriages, annuity of £100 to his brother Alexander Carlisle Buchanan; freehold cottages at West Ham, Renee, UBON trust, for his son 
farming stock, and the cash in the house and upon current an annuity of £100 to his sister Elizabeth Eleanor Buchanan ; tupert and his children. He gives £500 and his furniture 
0 “ ae his bankers, to his wife; his shares in the an annuity of £120 to his former manager, Edward and household effects to his wife. On his son Rupert 


Fire Office to his niece, Mrs. Frances Russell Mansergh Blacker , £300 and his office furniture, ete., to attaining twenty-one, he gives to him £7000, and he settles 


1’) 
1uenix £5000 each on his d: 1ughte rs on their attaining twe onty-one 


Lucas: his shares in the Universal Life Assurance Office his manager, Joseph Patchett; £500 to Joseph Armitage 

to Rear-Admiral Lucas; and £100 each to his executors. Armitage, £250 to Edward Herbert Armitage, and other or marrying. The residue of his property he leaves, upon 
rhe residue of his real and personal estate he leaves, upon legacies. Subject to the life interest of his wife, he trust, for his wife for life or widowhood, and then to his son 
trust, for his wife, for life. At her death his Tunbridge appoints a'sum of £3000 to his nephews George Buchanan Rupert. 

Wells property; including certain mortgage securities, and John Blacker Buchanan, and his niece Mary Heckels, The will (dated July 6, 1893) of Captain James Gilbert 
is to go as his wife shall appoint; and his shares and He devises his freehold properties called The Poplars, Johnston, J.P., of 389, Hyde Park Square, who died on 
stock in the Dublin Whisky Distillers Company lowerfields, and Hollybush to his brother, Colonel July 13, was proved on July 30 by Lieutenant-Colonel 
and his freehold property at Dover to his great-nephew Lewis M. suchanan, but charged with the payment of James Taylor Johnston, the nephe w, and Clement U pperton, 
George Master Byng, ninth Viscount Torrington, pt his £700 to his nephew Ernest, and £400 each to his nephews the executors, the value of the personal estate being £19.053. 
attaining his majority. He further bequeaths at his wife's and nieces, Mansergh, Calvert, Ethel, Mary, and Nellie. The testator bequeaths £2000 each to his nephews, Richard 
death conditional legacies of £10,000 each, upon trust, for he residue of his property he leaves to his brother, Collyer Johnston, Herbert Dent Johnston, and George 
Hilaire Caroline Matheson Lucas, Frances Byng Lucas, Colonel Buchanan. tobert Johnston ; £2000 each to his nieces, Mary Harris 
and Caroline Louisa Lucas, the three daughters of his niece The will (dated Feb. 11, 1895) of the Right Hon. Louis, and Rose Susan Johnston ; £1000 to his niece, Mrs. 
Mrs. Frances Russell Lucas; £3000 to his wife’s nephew, Edward Charles Baring, Baron Revelstoke, of 37, Charles Letitia Hunter, wife of General Hunter, R.E.; £1000 to 
George Gribble; £400 to his butler, Thomas Waghorn ; and Street, Berkeley Square, and Membland Hall, Plympton, his late wife’s nephew, Charles Garner Richardson; £1500, 
annuities to his wife’s maid and to a housemaid. The Devon, who died on July 17, was proved on Aug. 3 by the upon trust, for his nephew, Captain Charles James 











THE MANUFACTURING 


COLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS? COMPANY, 


Show-Rooms: L12, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. ( crs:ccnr cs: ) 


SUPPLY THE PUBLIC DIRECT AT MANUFACTURERS’ CASH PRICES, SAVING PURCHASERS FROM 25 TO 50 PER CENT. 


The Company's 
Spoons and Forks stand 
Unrivalled for Elegance 
and Durability. 















The Largest and 

Finest Stock in the World of 

SOLID SILVER, ELECTRO-PLATE & CUTLERY. 
An Inspection Invited. 


Lest Electro-Plated Revolving Dish, with Hot Water aati ani ama se aaraeaae Best Electro-Plated Hash-Dish, with Hot Water 
Division and Pierced Drainer, £4- A Large Stock of Canteens from £7 to £100 always maintained. Division, Stand, and Lamp, 25; Solid Silver, £15. 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, REGENT ST., W. 





GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, REGENT ST., W. 






GOODS 
FORWARDED 
ON 
APPROVAL. 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 
POST FREE, 


AWARDED 
THE GROSS OF THE AWARDED 
LEGION NINE 


OF HONOUR. GOLD MEDALS. 





Se Best Electro-Plated Waiter, “Shrewsbury” Pattern. 
Rest Electro-Plated Kettle on Stand, with Lamp. 

















Twelve Pairs best Electro-Plated Fish-Eating Knives and Forks, with Plain Blades Diameter Gin. | Sin. 10 in. 12 in. 14 in. 
3 half-pintes 24 15s. mses Finest lit = 11 Handles, fitted Polished Oak Case, £4 10s.; eo , Pree 
Solid Silver, ,, Mase », £14108. pe Soren a - Does Pairs, without to] 3 158. é 21 7s. 8. 64. | “1 los. £2 10s. 23. | 23 15s. 


GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. (sitcpic co 


(The GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, LTD, [A. B, SAVORY & SONS), late j], late of Cornhill, E.C., is transferred to this Company.) 
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Interiors Decorated 
and Furnished 
throughout in any 


designed by Artists 
and executed by 





> of the traditional Master-Craftsmen 

> styles, or in the at 

best modern Competitive 
manner, Estimate Prices, 
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QUEEN ANNE MORNING ROOM. Designed and Executed by HAMPTON and SONS. 









Wall Panelling .. - aoe F pine, primed for Painting, 2s. per foot super. Table in Solid Mahogany, 75s. 


Mantel and Ove:mantel ... sigs do. do. 18 Guineas. Four-Fold Screen, do., with Tapestry Panels, £9 15s. 

Overdoor ; -— me 6 we do. do. 25s. Two Easy-Chairs in Tapestry, 70s. each. Arm-Chair, 558. 
Book-Cases eee pe do. do. 50s. per foot run. Brass pierced Fender, 45s. 

Cabinet in Solid Mahogany ... 19 Guineas. Set of Brass Fire-Irons, 12s. 6d. 


SEE HAMPTON & SONS’ BOOK OF SPECIMEN INTERIORS, FURNITURE, FABRICS, ETC. 


HAMPTON « SONS, Ltpv., PALL. MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. finite tition 


THE FAULKNER DIAMOND PEERLESS 
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THE FINEST STONES EVER PRODUCED. ALL SET IN REAL GOLD AND SILVER. 
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As Exhibited in Sonth Kensington Museum side by side 
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: FAULKNER’S “ORIENT” PEARL NECKLETS. 
. RECOMMENDED 
; ° BY THE » 
ramet MEDICAL~ =|, 
; nFendant, 2880 THE FAS IOIABLE 1 , ; F PROFESSION Ok 
; ‘Others from 88. PEARL ROPES, ae | y' 
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©. PRESERVING 
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Pearl dnd Diamond Pearl and Diamond 
i Pin, 12s. 


Diamond Moon, 30s. 
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ARTHUR FAULKNER, KIMBERLEY HOUSE, 98, THE QUADRANT, REGENT ST., | "Cut Lidbie uses, (48 6 PER TABLET. 


ESTABLISHED THIRTY YEARS. LONDON, WV. LONDON DEPOT: PLOUGH YARD, E.C. 


























Johnston, and legacies to relatives, executors, and servants. 
The residue of his property he leaves to his nephew, 
Lieutenant-Colonel James Taylor Johnston, but should 
such residue exceed £4000 then the 
divided between the said James Tavlor Johnston, Richard 
Collyer Johnston, Herbert Dent Johnston, George Robert 
Johnston, Mary H. Louis and Rose Susan Johnston. 


The will (dated Aug. 4, 1887) of the Hon. Georg 


Frederick Nugent Greville, J.P., D.L., of 4, Chester 
Square, M.P. for Longford, 1870-74, who died on May 11, 
was proved on July 31 by the Hon. Cecil Aitcheson 
Greville, the widow and sole executrix, the value of the 
} al est I iw £13,717 rhe testator leaves all his 
property to his wif r her own absolute use and benefit. 


he ll (date 1895) of Colonel Huntley 
Bacon, J.P., of Apton Hall, Rochford, Essex, who died 


J 10, was } l July 27 by Mrs. Laura Mary 
th wid d Charles ‘1 is Orford, the 
! val the personal estate being £8817. 
Subject t 1 ie gacy to his wile and an innuity to his 
er, tl testator leaves all his real and pe rsonal estate 
trust for } \ for life, and then to his daughter, 

Vera Marg Bacor 
fhe will of Lieutenant Henry Charlton Chaworth- 


Musters, of Wiverton Hall Notts, who died on Feb. 24 

ias been proved by John Patricius ¢ haworth-Musters, 

ie brother, and W. 'T. Cartwright, the executors, the value 
of the personal estate being £15,771. 

Che will of Lieutenant-Colonel Richard Charles Henry 
Germon, J.P., of 31, Vernon Terrace, Brighton, and the 
United Service Club, who died on Dec. 8 last, was proved 
on July 26 by Mrs. Edith Maria Germon, the widow and 

le executrix, the value of the personal estate being £653. 


An Industrial and Art Exhibition at Lancaster, com- 
memorating the Queen’s Jubilee year, was opened by the 
Karl of Derby, Lord Lieutenant of the County Palatine, 
on Saturday. 

The stone cross erected on High Down, Freshwater, as 
a memorial of the late Lord Tenny son's residence in the 
Isle of Wight. was unveiled by the Dean of Westminster 
on Friday, and was consigned, as a beacon for mariners, 
to the care of the Elder Brethren of the Trinity House, who 
were represented by Rear-Admiral Stewart. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury took partina special religious service. 


THE 


surplus is to be 
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NOTES. 
institution of the annual exhibitions 
of the Paris Salon has the médaille da’ honnewr been awarded 
for pure landscape. ‘The first to carry off this much-coveted 
prize was w, bse lrangais in 1878, and the second was his 
pupil, H. Harpignies, to whom it was assigned this year 
by the jury d'honneur for his picture entitled ** Solitude,” 
now to be seen, gratis, at Messrs. Obach’s gallery (Cockspur 
. Those whohavetimeand the love of landscape should 
not miss the opportunity of seeing to what high degree of 
wetic as well as artistic perfection the doyen of French 
artists, M. Harpignies, now seventy-eight years of age, has 
brought the painting ol pure landscape. The scene is laid 
on the Upper Loire, where the stream, already of some 
size, tumbles through the woods and over rocks. The sun 
is setting just behind the rising upland, and its parting 
beams have caught the trunks of the old trees and the moss- 
covered stones. The golden haze suffusing sky and land. 
softening everything, is painted with consummate skill 
and with exquisite feeling, and shows to what heights land- 
scape painting can soar under the brush of a capable artist. 
When we recollect the **tea-boards”’’ which some of our 
prominent, and even pushing, painters placed on the walls 
of Burlington House, one may hazard a guess at one of the 

reasons for M. Harpignies’s exclusion. 


Twice only since the 


Street 


It would seem that French thieves and housebreakers, 
when searching for art treasures, are more or less affected 
by the genius of their spoils. Last month an enterprising 
but undiscovered personage managed to effect an entry into 
the Maison Carrée at Nimes, and to carry off the famous 
Gioudard collection of over eight thousand Roman coins. 
Instead of rushing off with them to the melting-pot, he 
seems to have wandered about the other interesting relics of 
antiquity for which the old Provengal city is famous; and 
after some hesitation selected the immediate neighbourhood 
of the ‘Tourmagne—that still unexplained enigma of the 
past—for a hiding-place. The spoiler of the Maison Carrée, 
in his choice, seems to have leant to the views of those 
archeologists who maintain that the Tourmagne was a 
treasure-house in Roman or pre-Roman times. At any 
rate, he used it as such, for the whole collection was found 
stowed away here, and has now been once more replaced 
in its more usual and accessible show-cases. 


The authorities responsible for the selection of the 
keepers of the Tate Gallery and Hertford Collection may be 
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Price ls. per Bottle. 


SCRUBB & CO., 32b SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 


SCRUBB'S 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 
Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 





CLOUDY 


FLUID 








AMMONIA 


Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. 


Invigorating in Hot Climates. 
Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 


Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 









wongratulated upon theirchoice. In their respective lines— 
Mr. Charles Holroyd as an etcher and Mr. Clande Phillips 
us a writer—both gentlemen have rendered substantial 
services to art, and it is with especial satisfaction that one 
hails this recognition of literary capacity. Possibly, if 
ever a few spare crumbs fall from the.table of the Old 
Masters, Mr. Holroyd will be called upon to show his skill 
us a buyer of pictures of the English school, but his 
chances of distinction in this respect are at least remote. 
‘or Mr. Claude Phillips's talents there isa more immediate 
scope, for no one is better acquainted with the French 
school of painting, and we shall look forward with some 
impatience to his catalogue of the Wallace Collection, which 
he will approach without prejudice from the enterprise 
wf any forerunner, 


Theinauguration of the Tate ( iullery, however, has not been 
allowed to pass without arousing considerable misgivings as 
to the real intentions of its nominal managers—the Trustees 
of the National Gallery. The unfortunate combination of 
the offices of Director of the National Gallery and President 
of the Royal Ac ademy in one person has probably facilitated, 
if it did not absolutely provoke, the transfer of the Chantrey 
pictures to the new gallery. It is no answer to say that 
while at the South Kensington Museum these pictur s were 
in the custody of the State and of State-paid officials. 
South Kensington Museum was specially intended to give 
temporary shelter to loan collections, and although the 
period to which such loans are generally limited lad 
been relaxed, as in the case of the Chantrey pictures, they 
were prominently advertised as being ‘‘ on loan ” from the 
Royal Academy. 


The agents of the Louvre for more than a year have 
been negotiating with the administrators of the Lospital 
of Santa Maria Novella at Florence for the purchase of the 
whole, or at least for a part, of their pictures. ‘The chief 
object of the French experts was the large picture of 
the Nativity by Hugo van der Goes, well known to all 
who had visited the Hospital. By some chance — or 
by newspaper indiscretion—the negotiations with the 
needy hospitallers leaked out, and pressure was brought to 
bear upon the Italian Government to prevent the pictures 
from leaving Florence. Doubtless our Chancellor of the 
Iixchequer, with his brimming coffers, will learn with 
sorrow mingled with contempt that the impecunious 
Italian Government has just asked the Chamber to vote 
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“INFANTS fed on this Food ARE NEITHER FRETFPUL nor WAKEFUL." 


“It is excellent in quality and flavour.’”— rhe Lancet. 
“ Very digestible, nutritious, and palatable.” 


~ British Medical Journal. 


a No better Food exists.””—rondon Medical Record. 


gn 


Surprisingly beneficial results have attended the use of this Food. 
For INFANTS, INVALIDS, CONVALESCENTS, and the AGED. 
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BENSON'S ices WATCHES 


Guaranteed for Accuracy, Durability, and Strength. 
In 18-ct. Gold Cases, In Silver Cases, In 18-ct. Gold Castr, 


BENSON’S 
“Special Make” 
104 LADY’S KEYLESS 5 | 
THREE-QUARTER PLATE 
LEVER | 


and Sex ponds Dial. r 
in is-ct. Gold BENSON'S 
Cases, 


























Hunting, ‘Ha if- ‘BANK? if \ Three-quarter 
Hunting, or Plat 
Crystal Glass, | Best London Make Encilsh Lever 
with Mono orem. KEYLESS ‘ cmon : : 
Movement, 
Price £10. | ENGLISH LEVER, and 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF WATCHES —e 
2 AND RINGS POST FREE, overt ae 
. Crystal Glass, 
ek Selections sent on Approval, Price £5. 
Or in 
y J. W. BENSON, .~ 
a a Gold Cases, 
Steam Factory: AA 215. 


sna 62 &64, LUDGATE HILL; 
And at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., and 25, OLD BOND STREET, W. 








| POST FREE, 


| 9/6 on 5/= 
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Williams’ Shaving Sticks - . eS oe 
Williams’ “Luxury” Shaving Tablets ce) ee 
Williams’ “American” Shaving Tablets 6d. 


Sold by Chemists, Hairdressers, and Perfumers all over the World, or maled to any address on receipt of 
price in stamps, by The J. B. WILLIAMS Co., 64, Creat Russell Street, London C., or 161, Clarence Streot, Sydney. 


Factories—GLASTONBURY, CONN., wa S.A. 

















FITTED SUIT CASES. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST OF 100 VARIETIES POST FREE. 
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SUN 


t 





de Luxe” fitted Suit Case, in hand- sewn Solid Leather or Real Crocodile, completely 
ome io] ont eee caver ant Ivory Toilet Requisites. ‘‘ Zhe ‘fin de siecle’ travelling requisite for gentlemen.’ 


Only London Addresses: 


158 to 162, OXFORD ST., W., & 
2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 


(Facing the Mansion House). 


} THE ROYAL WORKS, NORFOLK ST., SHEFFIELD. 


MANUFACTORY & 
SHOW-ROOMS : 
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‘An excellent Food, admirably adapted Hil 

i to the wants of infants and young persons, and being rich | 
in phosphates and potash is of the greatest utility in sup- ! : 
plying the bone-forming and other indispensable elements §}) 

Sir CHAS. A. CAMERON, M.D. |) 


‘*Contains all the elements of Food in an easily di- 
gested form.” GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N. 
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£17,000 f ft ‘ Santa M iN ’ ge for t of the very stimulus fifiy-two years In a sinall country parish in Montgomery- 
( besid fam N v1 the re t fatal to their well- hive. Mr. Darwall was not in full aa nal with the 
" Ang Gi) inda hia DL The r il of the practical prohibition of the ulvanced High Church party of the present day, but might 
I tan tion of foreign gold and silver plate might be the rather be termed one of the old-fashioned High Church 
f an art industry in wl this intry in former hool of thought. 
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tiit the one branch of industry which enjoys absolut passed away at the ripe age of eighty-four. He spent the Church of England and joined the Presbyterians. In 
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THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 

Restores Grey or White Hair to 
CoLoun 

Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 
ouour, 

Is Nor a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin 
or even white linen. 

Shonld be in every honse where a Hain RENEWER 
is necded, 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSE nana price 3s. Gd. 


> NOTICE. 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER can be obtained 
throughout the British Colonies, India, United States of 
America, &c., &c. 
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FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. 


Of ali Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World, 28. Gd. per Bottle. 


ORILINE 





TO MOTHERS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING 
Has been used over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers 
for their children while teething with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the. gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea, 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 1}d. per Bottle. 


VENTS the DECAY of the TEETH. 

S THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE, 

d of Honey, and Extracts from Sweet Herbs and Plants. 
TLY HARMLESS and DELICIOUS to the TASTE. 














ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


And 166 & 170, REGENT ST., LONDON, WV. 
Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 
Fish-Napkins, 2/11 per doz. ; 


Cea IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN. Dinner-Napkins, 5,6 perdoz. ; 
Table-Cloths, 2 yards square, 2/11; 2} yards by 3 vards, 5/6 each; Kitchen Table- 
Cloths, tijd. cach ; Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. ; Frilled Linen Pillow-Cases, from’ 1 4} each. 


By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany. 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and Inquiries for Sampics should be sent Direct to Belfast. 





Price-Lists Post Free. 
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> | trom all Chemists. 
Wholesale Depét: -67, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 
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Full larticulars and Hand 
Steam bf act Aberdeen; 


18, Cockspur Street, Charing ¢ 





MIPLAND RAILWAY. 


THE D:RECT AND MOST INTERESTING Rt 
TO SCOTLAND 
@@~ Is via SETTLE and CARLISLE, 
THROUGH the BEST PARTS of the LAND OF B 
the Ilome and Ilaunts of Sir Walter Scott, and over the I 
Ke 


BRIDGE de 
SUMMER TRAIN SERVICE 





Railway, see the Company's Time-Tables and other publicati 
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DIRE I ettioghiam Beara given with these trains trom £10. on returi Sr £10 NOTE, 
Bradford, Manche i and othertowns. = pl free and safe per post, a LADY'S GOLD 
FIRST AND THIRD CLASS DINTRG ACCOMMODATION RETLBOS ATOR, pertect Zot time, beanty, and werk 
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and other Holiday Resorts on and in connect th the nd 
, iday Resorts on and je qomnerton with ape Sane 1 | WATCH, accurately timed for all climates.  Jewelled in GOLD WATCHES, from £5. 


WESTERN HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND 


At the Princes Pier, Greenock, trains run alongside the ste 
80 that passengers from London and all parts of the M 
Railwe ay System can conveniently join the Steamers for the 

Cly and the Western yy ls and Islands of Sc« 
THROUGH ¢ ARRIAGE from Le n (St. Pancras) to Greer 


10 p.m 


DAYLIGHT SERVICE TO ROTHESAY, vid Green 
iP Pi 


rinces Pier 


A Daylight Service throughout will be given during A 
eaving uulon (St P ‘ancras) at 10.30 a.m arriving at Gir 
at &7 p.m., in connection with the UG. & W. Railway 


Steamer reaching Rothesay at 9.45 p.m 


TRAVELLING ACCOMMODATION, &« 


FIRST AND THIRD CLASS DINING CARRIAGES by the success of the Pneu- 
Morning and Afternoon Express Trains between London (St. \ 
Pancras) and Glasgow (St. Enoch matic Tyre Company N 


SLEEPING CALS will run from London (St. Pancras) to 
mirgh at 9.15 p.m, o and t eg yw at 10 p.m., also from Edit 


at 9.40 and Glasgow ( Er och) at 9.15 p m. to London (St. Pancras 


LUNCHEON AND DINING ¢ ARS by some of the Express 


toe a and to London (St. Pancra 


MILY SALOONS, INV ALID CARRIAGES, ENG 
jap ARTMENTS, &c » arranged on applic ation. 


Pillows and Rugs may be hired by Trave ile rs in the Night Mail smallest detail by the Foremost ever since 


aud Express Trains from London (St. Pancras). 


WHERE TO GO AND STAY FOR THE HOLIDAY 
“Tilustrated Guide and List of Furnished Lodg gings in 
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fare from £10 10s. and upwards Four-Berthed Cabin for £36. 
From Albert Dock, Leith, to Caithness and the Orkney ene 
land Islands, every Me yaday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
nd from Aberdeen five times a week from May 1 to Kop 
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\ TELLINGTON HOTEL, MOUNT 
EPHRAIM. — Unsurpassed for position, climate, and 
scenery. Every modern c aavensince Suites of rooms. High- | 
king Fine cella Apply for Tarift.— Manager and | 
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4 Centre for Excursions on the Clyde, ile 
= West Highlands.—Address, Manager, Shando m, N.B 





shing For termes apply to the Manager. 


QHANDON HYDROPATHIC.— Fi 


Health Resort in Scotland. One hour from Glasgow by 
icturesque Grounds, Mountain Air, § 
ting Baths, Boating, Golf, Tennis, 








SP A, BELGIUM (12 hours from Lond 

Summer Season. An Ideal Health and Pleasure Resort. ('s 
Racing. Theatre. Pigeon-shooting. Concerts. Bataille des F 
Magiuiticent Hotels with Moderate Tariff-. Finest Iron Bat 
Euro ype. Certain cure for anemia and weakness. Re ident Er 
Physician. For details, apply to JULES CREHAY, Secre 


Casino, Spa. 
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Ten years’ warranty. Easy Terms, approval, carriage free. 
Cottages 7, 9, and 11 guineas. 
Class 0, 14 guineas, | Class 3, 23 guineas. | Class 6, 35 guineas. 
Class 1, 17 guineas, | Class 4, 26 guineas. | Class 7, 40 guineus | 
Class 2, 20 guineas. | Class 5, 30 guinens. | Class ) guineas | 
American eae by all the best Makers, from 44 guineas | 
upwards. Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument | 
within three years if one of a higher class be taken. llus- 


tra 


(Est. 112 Years), 91, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. Open till 7; 





ORIENT COMPANY'S YACHTING CRUISE 


TO THE BALTIC, 


he Steam att. — 3901 tons register, will leave London 
© » vi 


XHAVEN, 
KRONSTADT, ST. VETER SBI Kh (for Moscow), ST¢ 
WISBY, COPENHAGEN, and CHRISTIA 


ating: back in London on Se oe 23. Fares from 35 guineas. 


F. Garren & Co. lead Office 
{ AnpEnson, ANDERSON, and Co. Fenchurch Av 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Av 
andon, E.C.; or to the West-End Branch Office, 16, Coch 
reet, 5. W. 
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yALMAINE'S SALE OF PIANOS, 


ORGANS, &c., RETURNED FROM HIRE 








ations and particulars post free. —T. D'ALMAINE and 


Saturdays, 3. 
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Sewell and Crowther, 


Thomas Cook and Son, Ludgate Brancues: Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Nottingham, Manchester, 


Mr. and Mrs. "pos'tOn (late Royal Sussex Hotel, 
St. Le mares . 


ITTLEHAMPTON.—BEACH HOT 

4 First-Class Family Hotel with suites of apartments and 
*parate rooms, situated in its own gr¢ mands and overlooking the 
a, Close tu Golf Links and Tennis Grounds. River and Sea 


sreezes, Sea Water Swim- 
ae ent Cycling Roads. 
mac md, Oban, 


Bat NSBUTTEL (Baltic Canal’, HOLTE N. AU. 


thirteen actions. In massive 18-carat case, with Monogra) 


DINING CARRIAGES TO AND FROM EDINBURGH. richly en azoned. Free and safe per post. lustrated Catalogues post free 
y Dining ar Accommodation is provided on the trains leavi Sir JOUN BENNE et (ta. nt Ioan tages ae, BONEN, SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH 
Andon (St. Pancras) at 10.35a.m. for Edinburgh; and Ex Maburet 1 a ye: in £5, — Ss 
(Waveriey at 10.5 a.m. for Londen (St. Pancras). Seats may be | £20, £30, £40 Presentation Watches. LEVER WATCH. A fine j-plate English 
ooked in advance on application he respective Stationmasters Arms and Inscription emblazoned to order. Keyless Le hronor r balance, crystal ginss. 





elled, 
— . The CHEAPEST WATCHES VER PRODUCED ‘Air, damp, and 
amers £25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells. dust tight. GOLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY, 





Ba aaa ee ae tee fae Tanck Cis Stel, Three | JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
10ck at Sir JOHN BENNETT (Ltd.), 65, Cheapside, London. 
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of the phenomenal 





Bn has been due to the Iban nr EAE ere 


First in 1888, 





Trains marvellous amount of 
AGED care lavished on the 








" management. From 
Farm: the inception of the 





Derbyshire. thy. Pocket Guide to the. Midiand Company to the present time there has been exhibited a policy of attention alike 
paw AE dy ER Fo Bp ER. to great things and small, no trifle being too minute to receive its full share of con- 
dy 4 ob hs pl s, Tonrist Pr ARES Se es side ration. ‘True, the uniform excellenc e of the goods supplied has had some- 
ect pene ee thing to do with the Company’s progress; but that and the consistent improve- 
FORTH OF SCOTLAND AND ORKNEY ment of the tyre are but evidences of the splendid management, which is really 
— seus TOURS. a the keystone of the altogether unique position the Company occupies to-day. 
ET CONT, AMR FORDE OF, MORTAL Ta, 7 Reema yetiet 
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riday, THE DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., LrTb., 
1 €O., Works: ALMA Srreet, Coventry; 


Glasgow, Dublin, &e. 
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RITTER SKATES 


(PATENTED), 


FOR ROAD USE 


We will send, free of 
charge if this paper 
is mentioned, our new 
booklet on “ROAD 
SKATING,” which 
gives every informa- 

tion on the subject. 





ROAD SKATE 
271, oxr0Ro st 
LONDON, W. 
















IS INVALUABLE DURING 


THE SUMMER MONTHS 
FOR KEEPING THE SKIN COOL & REFRESHE 





| Ge AT EASTERN RAILWAY.—SEASIDE. 


An elerated and Improved SUMMER SERVICE f 
sT TRAINS is now runwing to” YARMOUTH, Lowestoft 
cl Southend-on-Sea, Clacton-on-Sea, Walton-on-Naze, Dover 
court, Harwich, Feliastowe Aldeburgh, Southwold, and Hun 
stanton. Tourist Fortnightly and Friday to Tuesday Cheap Tickets 
are issued by all Trains from London (Liverpool Street), also from 
G.E,. Suburban Stations and New Cross (LB. and 8.4 at sare 
fare as from Liverpool Street. These Cheap ‘Tickets are also issued 
from St. Pancras (Midland) and Kentish Town to Hunstanton, 
Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and Cromer 
CHEAP DAY Ly IPS to the SEASIDE ‘ 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA and BACK, 2s. 6d. Daily,! hrongh Fast 
Trains from LIVERPOOL "STRI ET and FEN( iit he i STR et cg 
Cheap Thr ugh Tickets are also issued at Stations on the Me 
politan aud Metropolitan District Railways 
CLACTON “WALTON and HARWICH and BACK, 4 m 


Liverpool Street, on SUNDAYS at 9.15 a.m., and on MONDAYS at 
8.2) a.m 
BKOXBOURNE and RYE HOUSE, 1s. 6d. Daily, from Liverpool 


or &c., and on Weekdays only from St. Pancras and Kentich 


TX 
EPPING FOREST, 1s. Daily, from Liverpool Street, Fenchurch 
Street, Woolwich, Blackwall, Deptford Road (East London Rall 
way), Groape 1 Oak, &« 

For Full Particulars see Bills 

Londor August 1897 Wintiam Bier, General Mar 


(KHEAPEST CONTINENTAL HOLIDAY 
The Ardennes, 35s. 5d. ; Brureels (for ite Exhibi n) and back 
20s., &c., ¥ Harwich and Aniwerm, LL Great Bastore Railway 
Co."s Twin-Screw_ 8.8 Wee to Sept. 12 Sundays al 
HOOK OF HOLI AND. HAR wit it route to the Continent daily 
(Sundays included), Quickest reute to Holland (to Ams erdam 
11 hours) and cheapest to Germany 
NEW TWIN-SCREW &.5 DRESDEN " now on the Service 
Combination Tickets and Tours to all parts of the Continent 
Passengers leave London (Liverpool Street Station) at 8.390 p.m 
Direct service to Harwich, vid Lincoln or Peterbero’ and March 
from Scetlund, the North, and Midlands, saving time and money 
Dining-Car from York, vid March HAMBURG by GAN. ¢ Py 
Fast Pussenger-Steamers “ Peregrine" and “' tcamew,"’ Wednesaaya 
and Saturdays. Read“ Walkein Belgium, with Brussels Exhibition 
fully Unstrated, price 6d., at all Bookstalls. lartic where at the 
+.E.R. Co.'s American Rendezvous, 2, Cockspur Street, 5.W ' 
of the Continental Manager Liverpool Street Station, E.4 


V [CTORIAN ERA EXHIBITION, 


EAKL'S COURT, LONDON, &.W 





Director General: IMKE KIRALEY 
Open Daily 11 am. to 1 pom ADMISSION ONE SUILLING 
SIXTY YEARS OF HER MAJESTY'S REIGN 
SIXTY YEARS OF BRITISH ART. 


SIXTY YEARS OF BRITISH HISTORY 
Including Exhibits graciously lent by Her Majesty the Queen a 
H.M.H. the Prince of Wales, K. 

SIXTY YEARS OF BRITISH DRAMA 
SIXTY YEARS OF BRITISH MUSIC 
SIXTY YEARS OF BRITISH WOMEN'S WORK 
SIXTY YEARS OF BRITIBH COMMERCI 
SIXTY YEARS OF BRITISH SCTENCI 
SIXTY YEARS OF BRITISH SVORT 
PICTURESQUE ENGLAND 
E CORONATION FAIR OF 1858 


EXHIBITION ORCHESTRAL BAND 
On Wet Days the Hands will play in the Empress Theatre, the 
Promenade being Free to Visitors to the Exhibition 
GIGANTIC WHEEL RUNNING DAILY 
Two Woodley-Tyred ORMONDE BICYCLES Given Weekly 
PANORAMA OF ROMI 
LORD GEORGE SANGER'S ROYAL JUB at EE Cmet 
THE OLD Ri HARDSON'S SH¢ 
JEWELL's FAMOUS MARIONETTI rit ATHIE 
Pantomimograph Rifle Gallery 4 ctrophone 
elvedere Tower and Switchbac 


Open Daily 1) a.m, to 11 pan. ADMISSION OND SHILLING 


] OYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. GREAT 
IRISH HORSE SHOW, AUG. 2%, 25, 26, 27, 1807. BALLS 
BRIDGE, DUBLIN. The Largest Show of Hunters in the World 
Trottiog. Driving, and Jumping Competitions. Programme on Appli 
cation, Leinster House, Dublin; RICHARD J. MOss, Registrar 





N OORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS, 

ST. JAMES'S HALL, W.—Brilliantly Successful Holiday 
Programme NIGHTLY, ut 8 and MATINEES MONDAYs 
WEDNESDAYS, and SATURDAYS, at 3.—General Manager, 
Mr. LAWRENCE BROUGH 


OETZMANN f 27, aker Street 
YIANOS for HIRE, 10s. per MONTIH. 
Tunings free No hire charged if purchased in six months 


The cheapest house r hiring really good lanes by all the best 


| makers is THOMAS OF I ZMANN and CO.'S, 27, baker Street, W 


OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street, W. 
YIANOS, 15s. per MONTH, on ‘Thomas 
Vetzmann and Co.'s ensy One, Two,or Three Years’ System, 
Carriage tree Tanings free, Cheapest House in London for Sale, 
Hire, or Three Years’ System is THOMAS OE TZMANN and C0.'s 
27 BakerStreet, Portman Square, W 


( {OOD SOUND SECONDHAND PIANOS. 
Returned from Hire. Far superi wv to badly constructed 
low-priced new ones. GREAT SALE. Grands and Cottages 
isrondwood's, Collard’s, Erard’s, and other makers. From £10 
to £100 Send for Descriqtive Catalogues. All Pianos packed 
free and sent to any pr 
» 1OMAS OE 'TZNANN ‘and CO., 27, Baker Street, London, W 


QHIRTS FORD'S: EUREKA SHIRTS. 
The most perfect-fitting made Observer 
Gentlemen desirous cf Purchasing Shirts of the Best Quality should 
try FORD's EUREKA. 


QHIRTS. FORD'S EUREKA. 
b 308., 408., the half-dozen. Celebrated for Fit, Durability, and 
Appearance. All double stitched 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London 


( LD SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar 

Banded, fine lineu. three for 6s.; Superior, 74. 6d.; Extra 
Fine, 9s. Send three (not less), with cash. Keturned ready for use, 
carringe paid.—R. FORD and CO., 4), Poultry, London. 


ik AYLOR’S CIMOLITE ‘is’ the only 
thoronghly harmless SKIN POWDER Prepared by on 
experienced Chemist, and constantly prescribed by the mort 


| eminent Skin Doctors. Dost free. Sent for 13 or 36 penny stamps 


MOST Pa ANS: AI.) 
ion Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W. 


‘CULLETON'S HERALDIC OFFICE. 


HERALDRY and GENEALOGY (Englich and Foreign) 
Pedigrees traced from Records. Authentic & reliable 
information respecting Arms & Descents suppor! ed by 
references to Authorities. Armorial Bearings painted 
correculy.—25, Cranbourn.st., London, W.C j 

No fees char ged jor examining Somily pape reand advising 


CULLETON’S ENGRAVING OFFICE 
(A Separate Department), Crested stationery, Hiook- 
Plates, Dies, Signet- Rings and Seals (a large sele« tion), 
Livery Buttons, Harness-Crests, Embossing I’reeses, 
Braax Name Plates, Uluminated Addresses, Iii vitation, 
Weeeee) & Visiting Cards. Samples & P rices Free. 

i, € Fo iecnartesins banal STREET, LONDON, W.4 














- ‘The Best Scotch.” 


Amen Vicar 














ora | SPECIAL SCOTCH 











AFTER EXPOSURE TO THE 
HoT SUN AND WIND, Se. 


IT ENTIRELY REMOVES AND PREVENTS ALL 


SUNBURN, REDNESS, IRRITATION, TAN, 


AND RENDERS THE SEIN 


DELICATELY SOFT, SMOOTH, AND WHITE. 


The wonderfully Cooling Properties of the CUCUMBER render it delightfully 
Refreshing and Soothing if applied after being out in the Hot Sun, 


TENNIS-PLAYING, CYCLING, YACHTING, &c. 


It allays all Irritation from the Bites and Stings of Insects. It is the most perfect 
Zmollient Milk for the Skin ever produced, and being perfectly harmless, is 
INVALUABLE for the TOILET and the NURSERY. Bottles, 1/- and 2/6, of all Chemists. 
Free for 3d. extra by 


M. BEETHAM & SON, CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 








WHISKY. 


Agents throughout the 
World. 








49s. per Case. 
Delivered U.K. 


N. P, BROWN BROS., 
27, Lombard Street, E.C. 
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STRATED LOND 
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portion of his furniture was sold under a distress war- 
Another rant, and bought in by a friend as a protest against the 


attendance tables of members at divisions in the 


June 1896 he was received back into the Church and KO4 to be a resignation of a trust which longer to hold 
Jt sek ispension. He has now been vould be to intensify ‘the harm already done.’ 
A to the p 1 of Heathcote, in the diocese of subscriber writes to that he hopes that no hus hing up state of the law. 
i] e will be tempted, & ‘a that the whole machinery of the 
The Evangelicals are naturally not pleased with th - aty should be ‘bar d, not to the world at large, but to The 
7 : = the subseribers, therwise there will be an ugly diminu- 


one of themselve 


“il ur had been promuinge ntly named The (/ Ti Canon Gore writes to the Guardian criticising 
ves Dr. Browne's appointment and hopes that hi Dr. Gifford’s very able and learned treatise on the editorial notes. 
ert himself as a High Churchman. Incarnation. 
A Rural Dea writes to the Guardian suggesting [The Rey. John Woods, late Vicar of Barnoldswick, make their century even. 
& managing committee of the Poor Clergy Corpora having been fined twenty-five shillings by the magis- employed otherwise 
ild resign Having for so long a_ period trates for preaching against Ritualism in the Church 
ed their duties, they have inflicted incalculable of England on the Blackpool promenade, refused pay- 
iry upon the poor clergy and upon the institution they ment, stating that he had done what was right in the 
indertook to preserve, and the one atonement possible now sight of God, and would not pay an unjust penalty. A 


JUNO CYCLES are the 


( 1" 
nt Post Free toa 
art of the w 1 
4UNO0 Lady and Gent 
Safeties, £12 12s. Od. 
Zils. monthly It 








adetropolitan Machinists’ Company, Ltd. ” 
5 & 76, Bis Borsa ATE ee OUT: LONDON, E4 
N. B.—Every JUNO guaranteed 
Our large new Cycle Riding pad. ol, 1700 feet, now open. 





No other treatme nt ij is ‘80 pure, so safe, so speedy, 
s0 economical, for preserving, purifying, and 
beautifying baby’s skin, scalp, and hair, and eradi- 
cating every form of itching, scaly, and pimply 
humours, as warm baths with CuTICcURA SOAP, 
and gentle anointings with CuTicuRA (ointment), 
purest of emollients and skin cures. 


Sold throughout the world. British depot: F. Newsery & Sons, 
London. Porrsr D.anp C. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 
ag” “ All About the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” post free. 


6&6 & & ® 





“| BUT IT SOON WILLBE 
® CONNOLLY'S \OQu\ « 


o RUBBER CARRIAGE TYRES 


R OACHBUILDER ABOUT THEM. 





The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. seer, 


distincti teatified 























and many a z peneeme of 
the remarkable efficacy ae 


HIMROD'S 
CURE ASTHMA 


Established over a quarter of a century. 
Vrescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the world. 
It is used as an inhalation and without any after bad effects. 
A Free ), Semple and detailed Textin.onials free by post. 
in Tins, + 
British ye Holborn Viaduct, London. Also of 
‘ew ewbery Sons, Barclay & Sons, Lynch & Co., J. Sanger 
& Edwards & Son, May, Roberts, & Co., Butler & 
Crispe, John Thompson, Liverpool, & all Wholesale Houses. 




























Porety Vecetasie. Perfectly Harmirs 
Will reduce from two to five 
sunds per week: acts on the 
ood in tae stomach, pre- 
venting i's conversion into 
Fat. Sold by Chemists. Send 
Stamp for Pamphiet. 


¥. Botanic Medicine Co., 
% Bs 3 New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C. 


VERY BEST: 
RIGID, LIGHT, SWIFT. 


shopric of Bristol. tion in th 
s,and Archdeacon 


He POLYPHON 


THE GREATEST NOVELTY 





PLAYS OVER 1000 TUNES. 
POPULAR EVERYWHERE. 
OF THE YEAR! 


Boxes from 
16s. 6d. to 50 
Guineas, 


| NICOLE FRERES, 21, Ely Place, London, E.C. 


| 
| 


Estas. 1815. Every he scription of 


Musical Box repaired 





COLT’S 
NEW 
DOUBLE-ACTION 
32 CAL. 
POCKET REVOLVER 


and Best Pocket Ie vulver made I 


With Ejecter and Solid Frame, is the Latest 







t Supersedes all others. 


ae wry in various provincial papers. 


England the 


with a good conscience, for his name is down for : 


House of Commons during the past Session are being 


In the North of 
lists have been accompanied by some stern 

Mr. George Balfour can take his holidays 
328 votes 


where a number of his colleagues from Yorkshire do not 


! 
-LL 4 44 & 4 4 4 te te te ty te ty te te tn lee hn tn te te, he Mi Me Mb 


{ COMFORT IN WALKING. 


f CURES WHEN ALL OTHER REMEDIES FAIL. 
IT ACTS LIKE MAGIC 


| In Relieving ALL PAIN & THROBBING, and soon 
cures the worst CORNS & BUNIONS., 


It Softens and Removes all Hard Callosities on the 
Soles of the Feet. If you Suffer, Try a Box. 
You will never regret it. 
Boxes, 1s. 1}d., of all Chemists. 


M.BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 


wvwvwvvvvvvvVrrVvrrVrVVVVVTVTY? 








lobby are only sixty-two. In Derby shire Mr. 
Cavendish heads the list, and in Lincolnshire Mr. Chaplin. 


past 2 
: 


A BOON TO 


CYCLISTS. | 






CHAIN BRUSH. 
coLT's PATENT ‘FIREARMS M'F'é CO., Cleans your Chain in Two 
26, Glasshouse Street, Piceadilly Circus, London, W. | Minutes. No need for a 
Gear Case. 
KREUCER & CO.. 


10, ——— London, E.C, 


Sold by Cycle 
Dealers, 
Oilmen, 


| COLT’S TARGET REVOLVERS AED LIGHTNING RIFLES. 

BURNIP’S (Patent 
| 
| 


\ EANS for Destroying Superfluous Hair from 


| Face or Hands. by st ts. Bel When hair coarse »pgers 
| German process s hould th poe price 428. When the h <4 is stron S. each. Ironmongers, 
electric apparatus, 35s Whe ' portly > D tampere d with, cauteris Postage, ld. for 1 to 3 Fancy 
in 10s. id. Sent by pos le ted amped envelope for Iirushes. Kindly mention Stationers, 
| re ly ALEX. ROSS, 62, Theot il I's Rt tt Holborn, London | Justrated London News &e 


TO VISITORS TO LONDON. 


The Directors .of the Goldsmiths’ & Silversmiths’ Company 
(the Goldsmiths’ Company), 112, Regent Street, W., invite Visitors 
to London to inspect the Largest, Choicest, and Most Unique 
Stock in the World of Diamond and Gem Ornaments, High-Class 
Jewellery, Silver Plate, Watches, &c., on view in their Show- 
Rooms, 112, Regent Street, W. 

The Company’s large staff of assistants are instructed to show 
Goods, which are all marked in plain figures, and answer any 
enquiries, but on no acccunt to importune visitors to purchase. 





THE MANUFACTURING 


GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 


Show-Rooms: 112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Adjo‘aing Stereoscopic Company.) 


DREW « SONS 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON, W. 


Specialists in the Manufacture of 
FINEST QUALITY 


‘DRESSING BAGS 
AND CASES. 


NEW and EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. 











FOR 
WEDDING 
OR OTHER 
PRESENT- 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN 
TO SELECT FROM. 


Prices varying from 


&5 To £500 


ALSO MAKERS OF 
DREWS’ PATENT “EN ROUTE” 


TEA & LUNCHEON BASKETS 
DREWS? PATENT WOOD FIBRE TRUNKS, 








Price Is. 










Mr. Jackson has been so fully 
as Chairman of the South Africa 


Committee that not the most exacting politician in North 
Leeds will complain that his passages through the voting- 


Victor 








POULTRY APPLIANCES. 


The Original 
Makers. 


Only First-Class 
Workmanship 





aire t: wily ! and Materials, 
oO; ras r ou» 
renderir } 
liantly any | BOULTON & 

lectlons « | PAUL, 
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pare r NOPWICH. 
may de 

—_— 7 Catalogues free 

ill Dealer KGISTERED COPYRIGHT on application. 
rile for Ill = — abd 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS’sS 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


| FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 








PANBIAN TAN Ps PAST; TF | 





BLACK & WHITE PASTE, 
For Polishing & Renovating 


Patent Leather, Glace hid, 
__ Harness, etc. 


Nubian ‘Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
2 LORRIMORE ST.. WALWORTH, LONDON, S.E 


MELLIN’S 
vars F QOD wt 


Before using oer other eo. apply 
for free sam 


MELLIN'S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, S.E. 


ATKINSON S 


NEWEST PERFUME 


AGLINE 


‘Most Refreshing.” (s* 
NICE ALWAYS, BUT 
DELICIOUSLY REVIVING IN ' 
HOT OR CROWDED ROOMS. 

A true natural perfume 

made from flowers. 
Not a Chemical Preparation. 

“AOLINE” PERFUME, 2/-, 3/6, &c. 

“AOLINE” tomer SOAP 
for the Complexion. 1/< 

“ AOLINE” TOILET POWDER imparts 
a delightful bloom to the 
complexion. 2,6 

, “AOLINE” sacHerts. Delightful for 

Handkerchiefs, Gloves, &c. 
Fancy Packets, 1/- 

* AOLINE” TOILET CREAM. Softening 
and beautifying for the 
complexion. 2/- - 

J. & E. ATKINSON, Ltd., 24, Old Bond St., London, 
INVENTORS OF THE CELEBRATED 
“WHITE ROSE” PERFUME. 
“4 Reread et The Duchessof York. 


| Benger’s Food 
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babies 
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